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HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL. 


o delineation of character, Hood surpasses Theophrastus. 
| 


« A horse-dealer is a double dealer, for he dealeth more in double | 


meanings than your punster. When he giveth his word, it signifieth 
little, howbeit it stanceth for two signifcations. He putteth his promi- 
sea like his colts, ina break. Over his mouth, truth, like the turnpike- 
man, writeth ap ‘ N»> trust.’ 
more turns than the fore-wheel. He telleth lies, not white only, or 
black, but likewise grev, bay, chesnut-brown, cream, and roan—pyebald 
and skewbald. He sweareth as many oaths out of court es any man, 
and more in; for he will swear two ways about a herse’s dam. If, by 
God’s grace, he be something honest, it is only a dapple, for be can be 
fair and unfair at once. He hath much imagination, tor he selleth a 
complete set of capital harness, of which there be no traces. 
vertiseth a coach, warranted on its first wheels and truly the hind pair 
are wanting to the bargain. A carriage that hath travelled twenty sum- 
mers and winters, he describet! well-seasoned. He knocketh down ma- 
chine-horses that have been knocked up on the road, but is so tender of 
heart to bis animals, that he parted w:ti more fora fault; ‘for,’ as he 
saith, ‘blindness or lameness be misfortunes.’ 


dog’s meat, he writeth down, but crieth up, ‘fit to go to any hounds ;’ | 


or, as may be, would suita timid gentleman.’ String-halt lie calleth 
‘grand action,’ and kicking ‘lifting the feet weilup.’ Ifa mare have the 
farcical disease, he nameth her ‘ont of comedy ;’ and selleth Blackbird 
for a racer because he hath a running thrush. Horses that drink only 
water, he justly warranteth to be ‘temperate,’ and if dead lame, declareth 
them ‘good in all their paces,’ seeing that they can go but one. Roar- 
ing he calieth ‘sound;’ anda steed that high bloweth in running, he com- 
pareth to Eclipse, for he outsrippeth the wind. Another might be en- 


° * > " ' . ' 
tered at a steeple chase, for why—he is as fast as a church. Thorough-pin 


with bim is synonymous with ‘perfect leg.’ If a nag cougheth, 'tista 
clever hack.’ Ifhis knees be fractured, he is, ‘ well broke for gig or sad- 
die.’ If he reareth, he is ‘above sixteen nandshigh.’ If he liath drawn 
atierce in a eart, he isa good fencer. If he biteth, he shows good 
courage ; and he is playful merely, though he should play the devil. If 


he runneth away, he calleth him ‘off the Gretna Road, and has been | 


used to carry a lady.’ If a cob stumbleth, he considereth him a true 
goer, and addeth ‘the proprietor parteth from him to go abroad.’ ‘Thus, 


without much profession of religion, yet is he truly Christian-like in | 


practice, for he dealeth not in detraction, and would not disparage the 
character even of a brute. Like unto love, he is blind unto all blemishes, 
aed seetls only a virtue, meanwhile he gazcth ata vice. Ile taketh the 
kick of a nag’s hoof tike a !ove-token, saying only, before standers-by, 


‘Poor fellow,—he knoweth me !’—and is content ratherto pass as a bad | 
H 


rider, than that the horse should be held restive or over-metilesome 
which discharges him from its back. 
moreover bruised his limb against a coach-whee!, then, constantly re- 


turning good for evil, he giveth it but the betfer character, and recom- | 


mendeth it before all the steeds in his stable. In short, the worse # 
herse may be, the more he chanteth his praise, like a crow that croweth 
over Old Ball, whose lot it is ona common to meet with the common 
lot.” 

The following new style of Poetry is ve: y iogenious:— 


A NOCTURNAL SKETCH. 
‘*Byen is come; and, from the dark Park, hark 
The signal of the sctling sun—one gun! 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
Fo goand see the Drury Lane Dane slain,— 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out— 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch:— 
Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Four horses as no other man can span; 
Or, in the small Olympic pit, sit. split 
Laughing at Liston, -while you quiz his phiz. 


“Anon Nigit comes, and with her wings brings things 
Sach as with his poetic tongue, Young sung; 

The gas up-blazes with its bright white light, 

And paralytic watchmen prowl howl, growl, 

About the streets, and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 

Who, hasting to ber nightly jobs, robs fobs. 


“ Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 
Pass drowsy Charley, in a deep sleep, creep ; 

But frighten’d by Policeman B. 3, flee, 

And while they’re going, whisper low, ‘ No go!’ 

Now puss, while folks are in their beds, treads, leads, 
And sleepers waking, grumbie— drat that cat!’ 

Who ia the gutter catterwauls, squalls, mants 

Some feiine foe, and screams in shrill ill-will. 

Now Bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 

In childish dreams, and with a roar gore pes? 

Georgy, or Charles, or Billy, willy nilly;— 

But nursemaid in a nightmare rest, chest-prest’d, 
Dreameth of une of ber old flames, James, Games, 
And that she hears—wihat faith is man’s!—Ann’s banns 
And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, thrice; 
White ribands flourish, and a stout shout out 

That upward goes, shows Rore knows those bews’ woes!" 


RENCONTRE AT SEA. 


Whenever he speaketh, his spokes has | 


He ad-! 


A nag, proper only for | 


If it hath bitten him beside, and } 


i likethe wolf in the clothing of the sheep, appeer an easy conquest lo an inanimate heap upon the deck—a dreadful spectacle! ‘The moment 
theenemy. But this was not alweys done for the purpose of alluring | before, conversing cheerfully with his companions, and even in the aet 
| vessels of inferior force, for the British thunder had so daunted the | of giving utterance to some observation, when the fatal blow came— 
| Continental sailors, that it frequently became a difficult matter to induce | and he lay a headless, bleeding corse, before his lamenting friends. The 
| their ships to meet ours even upon equal terms. ‘They were therefore | shcek was great; in an engagement euch a scene might have produceda 
compelled to entice them within their lair by the prospect of at most a) passing remark, when other active duties would calloff the attention, or 
| trifling resistance, and not before escape was hopeless could they diseo- | a multiplicity of equally horrible cases would make them unheeded; 
| Ver their mistake. ‘Then the flaming sides burcting forth with destruction | but here all was still; none dreampt of ans action, as the chase was al- 
show them their error—the incessant fire leaves no time for manauvre | most within range of our great guns, when resistance on their part would 
(or reflection, and they soon become an easy conquest where they came | have been folly: this, too, wasthe only shot which had struck the H 
| to conquer. Thisis the brief outline of a mode of warfare constantly | but its course was singularly destructive; having spent part of its fury 
| practised during the late hostilities, and recorded in the annals of our na-| in taking the lif. of this valuable officer, it continued through the poop 
Valexploits, Another species of disguise was also had recourse to at | having given the quarter-master at the heli a severe wound upon the 
| that time by the traversers of the ocean, where, to reverse the picture, | shoulder, when it glanced of and fell some distance from the ship. The 
| thelamb got into the skin of the wolf, where terror ouly existed to the | blood of all on board was instantly burning for revenge, and it seemed just 
sight, and not to the toueh. This was practised by merchant vessels| within their grasp, as they were about closing with the chase, andthe 
and packets, who, with the assistance of paint. and an alleration in their guns pointed to pourina breadside, which, provably, would have left 
general appearance, assumed the garbof men-of-war, to keep off the | little ore to wieh—at that important moment the stop of the flag before 
shipsof the enemy. And frequently this shadow of the much-dreaded | mentioned was Broken, and a “ flag of truce!” expanded to the breeze 
reality induced the cruisers of the foe to pay her that distant respect) ‘The law of nations required that this should be respected, and the toreh 
Which they were in the habit of paying her prototype, and thus enable | of revenge was extinguished by the voice of humanity. Hid another 
the adventurous trader to perform her voyage unmolested. ‘These de-| moment elapsed, it is not improbal le to suppose that no vestige of the 
| ceptions were much practised by the Americen privateers during tie war, | stranger would have remained to tell their tale; ahd had it been tolda 
| little earlier, the life of a valuable officer and csteemed friend would 
have been spared. The surprise of all was great, when upon her being 
| hailed the reply was, that “she was the —--, un English packet’ from 
| Guadaloupe bound to Falmouth!’ A boat was immediately seut on 
| only means of correctly distinguishing friend trom foe! but in the in-| board with the Second Lieutenant. The statement of her commander 
stance here related, even that did not prove elfectaal in preventing the | to Mr. R was, that “ He had mistakeu the [1H—— for an American 
melancholy catastrophe which ensued. ‘ | privateer, or man-of-war, and was confirmed in that opinion as she did 
, Capt. K-—, had been absent from I ugland about) not answer the private signal; therefore, having the mai! and severah 








——_— 








| when by assuming the appearance of English men-of-war, they used to 
| capture many of our merchant vessels. In consequence of this, every 
| ship upon the American station was looked upon with an eye of suspt- 
| cion, and the strictest attention was required tothe private signal, as the 





H.M.8.H 
} seven months on the Newfoundland station ; the extreme severity of the | 
| weather at the time had compelled her to run to the southward, when, 





passengers on board, he considered himself bound to make every effort 
in his power to cripple bis pursuer in order to effect his escape.”’ In com- 
| on the morning of the 2lst of January 1815, she observed a strange sail! pliance with the wish expresced by the ofiicer, he returned with him oa 
| to windward, and immediately gave chase. ‘TH@ usual number ot con-| boardof the H The first object which presented itself to his view 
jectures were being handed about with regard to ber character and na-| was the mutilated bleeding bedy of the First Lieutenent, extended on 
lion, while the vessel few through the water evidently gaining fast upon | the qnarter-deck—a melancholy testimony of the error which had been 
| the object of pursuit. Some fancied her an Americau privatcer,or ship} committed. What the Comnimuder’s feelings must have been Gpon see- 
| of war; others an English trader or packet, in fact,—all the nautical | ing the result of that error, none but himself can say, Upon ont uir 
| nomenclature were by turns made use of to designate Ler. These sur-| being made by Capt. K-——, how he happened to misunderstand the vid 
mises were kept alive by the numerous artifices practised Ly the chase ;| vate signal made by the H——? Ile stated “that durine her eblies 
| it appeered that all her spare sails were stowed fore and afi to represeat | from England, they had been ehanged, in consequence of en English ves 
| hammoaygks, while her erew were occasionally bronght upon the qu rter-| sel being taken without haying destroyed her book of private signals.” 
} deck tx flecvive her pursuerby a show of hands. The sailors ali swore | He acknowledged that ‘he recegnized it as the one former! . in me,” 
steepest enemy, and must be a prize; but the officers, less hasty in | hut denied observing any thing sles which induced bim to think his ue. 
their decision, had various opinions which they were trying to contri | sver an Ragiish ship: be expressed tauch sovrow at the result justifein 
by the constant use of the telescope; bat after each had by turns strain-| himself, however, by the evcumstances under which Nocéated “tt . 
| ed his eyes and imagination to torm a correct jadgment, they cou'd only | net intended to throw any blame upon the master of this packet if stilt 
litis a pity his 
) presently. > ie 


| agree upon one point, which was, that they should know more about her! living; he behaved witha spirit which did hia credit, an 
The patience of all was, however, put to tie test just as| discernment cannot be commended so highly as his courage, for doubt- 

they came to this sensible conclusion by an unexpected plunge which | less, had the proper degree of observation been backed by a moderate 
ithe boatswain took into the sea. He had by some means, whilst) portion of judgment, this melancholy rencontre would never have taken 
| stretching his curiosity, overbalanced himself, and in another moment | place, by which no laurels were gained, and those of an aspirin ‘ye un 
| was swimming amongst the cod, who, doubticss, felt much curiosity to | officer were destroyed for ever in their bloom, bl lar 
| know where he came from. ‘To meet with any impediment during a The deed was Coue—if any fault existed, it was toolate forthe reme- 
chase always tried Jack’s temper; and upon the present occasion, nota } dy; the packet WAS therefore allowed to continue her course, leavin 
few would have left the boatswain to the care of his piscatory attendants | her pursuers defe aied of their expected prize, and ultimately of thee 
| until they came that way again, had not the magic ery “aman over. | revence. The next duty to which they were called was to fill Pat 
| board” been raised, and orders issued to “luwera boat,” in a tone that | lor’s grave with the body of their beloved officer, and the packet might 
| implied expedition. ‘This was done almost as soon as uttered, for the | have heard the guns, which were loade.! for their destruction nents 
| officer’s command toaseamen does not appear to go in at the ears and | at distant intervals over the (he closing wave which receit ed his cold 

then through the will{o the performance ; but at once to his litnbs, and remains.— 
| he does while another would be thinking what to co. bn afew minutes | 
| the boatswain was on board laughing at his ducking; and the ship again | 
bounding over tie waves, closing quickly upon the fying stranger, for it 
soon appeared evident that the H-——possessed a great superiority in 
sailing. ‘Their nearer approach did not, however, assist them in their 
judgments, and anew conjecture wasuccasionally being put forth, when 
a private signal was nade by the chase which it was thought would at 
l once clear up the inystery—but no, it was notundersiood! This raised 
| the suspicions of all, and orders were given to hoist ours in reply; the 
| chase noticed this by beuling hers down and showing an English ensign 








“ His early laurels fill an ocean grave, 

That tomb not subject to the hand of ‘Time 
Whiere sleey so many thousands of the brave. 
| To wait their orders from the will divine!” 
' 
| 
i 
' 
| 
| 
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THE ViIGLIN—CORELLL 
The violin has been the result of a beautiful series of improvements 


| 


in the art of producing musical sounds from strings. 

instrument was the lestudo, or lyre; the sounds of wh 
9" ae ’ - a 4 e 

by striking, with the finge r, strings in u state of te 


The rudest stringed 
lich were produced 


: “ , : ; usion,the pitch of each 
, and pendant, when the H—— did the same, still keeping up the private | sound being regulated by the length or thickness of the stite Some 
| signal: the stranger then made 275, (customary on the approach of two | times the strings. instead of the finger, B 


were strack with a plectrum, or 
| piece of wood or other hard matter; but this we can hardly imagine to 
| have been an improveme nt, as the toue of the modern mandoline, which 
is produced by means of a pleetrum of quill, is not so agreeable as that 
A great improvement, however, was the introdaction of 


of the guitar 
a sounding-board; the tone of the instrument being thus produced by 
erly, the mere vibration of 


the vibration of the wood, instead of, as form 
the string, and being thus incomparably more tull and resonant. This 
most probably, constitute d the difference between the lestude and the 
} and fire a broadside; upon nearing her, she had much the appearance of | cithara, or harp, of the ancients, 
}an English man-of-war, but as this was known to be one of the devices The rest great cearers ment in stringed 
practised by the American crnisers, it could not be depended upon with | giving them a necx, or finger-board; b 
any certainty. and as she did not make the private signal, it was consi- | string, pre ssed by the fingers 
dered beyond a doubt that she was an enemy—this was the only wish of series of notes. 
| the crew; and their only fear was, that she would preve afriend, or 
j some lubberly, neither wind nor water craft,” as they termed the shins | 
| of neutral! nations. Asa broadside appeared the only signal likely to be | 
| understood, and properly answered, every preparation was mede foran 
| immediate rencontre, ond as the H—— was getting within good range, 
expectation was at its height. ‘The chase at this moment, finding she 
| could not escape from her pursuer, and that she must soon be alongside, | 


| shins of war,) which was also repeated by the Ii—— ; soon after this the 

| chase opened a fire from his long brass stern chaser, which fell considera- 

| bly short, although welldivected. Orders were instantly given to clear 

| for action, which wert obeyed with so much alacrity and good will, that 
in a few minutes she wasreported “ready.” 


} 

| As the IT—— bore quickly down epon the chase, a shot passed over 
| her, and at the same time a flag was hoisted to the main of the stranger 
without breaking the stop, while she was evidently preparing to bear up 


instruments consisted tn 
a by means of whieh, the same 
Abe fs at d:fferent points, was enabled to gives 
his iprovement wes first embodied ia the instra 
ments of the lute species. The lute is believed to have been originally 
an Eastern instrument, and to have been imported by the Moors into 
Spain. The lute ts, or rather wes,—for it has almust disappeared,—ear 
instrument of a mos! elegant form, with a beautifully-turned convex 
| back, tapering into its long neck, or finger board. [t had generally 
eleven strings; and the finger-board was marked with frets, or divisions, 
et the points where the strings were pressed by the fingers. There were 
bore up. which movenrent was almost anticipated by the H-——, when | different sprcies, differing in size and number of strings. During the 
| several broadsides were exchanged. Just befere this, the Captain, Mr. | sixteent! and severteenth centuries, the lute was in its highest vogue. 











H + t $ f | me =] , ° > J . . z “ 
The event which is here recorded from the recollection of an officer, | 8 the Cirst, and Mr. R——, the Second-Lieutenant, were standing | The prewr chevalier and high-born dane reckoned the art of singing to 
is unfortunately not an insolated instance of deception being carried to | upon the weather gangway, conversing upon the mysterious conduct of | the lute one of their most elegant and indispensable 


80 great alength in times of hostility, as to deceive not only foes but | the stranger, and eacti by turns looking at her through a telesco; | The poctry of these times is full of it; 
Many valuable lives have been saciificed through some | Mr. R 

slight misunderstanding, the result either of suspicion or ‘gnorance which | mediately ‘ad's place and re sted it upon the very spot which Mr. R 

their companions were left to deplore, and the worldto jadge. On the | ec 

other hand, as well conceived ruse has enabled our brave Gcfenders to| was about making some observation, whena large rhot, first striking | 


even friends. 


bring their timid opponents within their grasp, by which they bave taker 


an unresisting prize, or by showing the world and their astonished foe 


the impetuous valour of British seamen, added another laurel to (heir 
wreath of victory! The ship of war would frequently dress her- 
self in the peaceful guise of the defenceless merchantman, and 


accomplishments 
4 and it makes the principal figure 
in the musical pictures of Tilian and Rubens. ‘The extreme difficulty, 
when music became more and more complex, of managing an instru- 
ment with so many strings, made thé lute fal! into disuse. 

The guitar, simpler in its construction than the lute, might seem to 
the telescope, shattered his head to atoms! have Leen an imprversent on that instrument; but this cannot, in faet, 
itself was horrible beyond description. The brains of the unfortunate | be said to have bien the case, as the guitar has been known jo Spaia, 
officer were scattered in evegy direction; the deck, by-standers, main- | France, and other sonntries for muny centuries. It isnow, if we except 
sail, and even the peak-end were literally covered with reeking frag- | the mandoline (a ‘rifling instrument tittle used,) the only instrument of 
ments of mortality ! whilst the lifeless body, pouring with blood, sunk the lute species of which the practice is still kept up. 


pe, whicli 
had resigned inco the hands of the first Lieutenant, who im- 








had b sing for the purpose; le had just fixed the object, and 


1 The scene which presented 
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‘Yve invention of the bow was the next great step in the progress of 
stringed instruments. The period of this invention has been the subject 
of much learned debate, with which we shall not trouble our readers. 
An inetrument cailed croth, wih strings raised oa a bridge, and played 
with a bow, has existed in Wales from a remote antiquity, and has been 
considered in this country as the father of tue violin tribe. The old 
Lnglish term of crowder, tor fiddler, seems to give countenance to this 
opinion. It appears however, from a Treatise on Music by Jerome ol 

oravia, in the thirteenth century, that instruments of this species, 
already known by the name of viol, existed on the continent. 

The diferent instruments which weut under the general name of viol, 
were inthe most common use during the sixteenth, and till about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Ln construction they differed from 
each other only in size, as the modern violin, tenor, and violoncello, 
differ from each otner; bat this produced a difference in the manner of | 
playing thea, and in their pitch. They were of three sizes; the treble- 
*viol, tenor-viol, and bass-viel. They liad six strings, and a finger-board 
marked with frets, like that of the lute or guitar. 

The last improvement was the change of the viol into the violin. 
“The violin tock its rise from the treble viot, by its being diminished in 
size, having its strings reduced from six to four, and its finger-board de- 
prived of frets. The diminished number of strings made the execution 


: 3 : : 1 
of the passages, which were now introducedinto music, more easy; and 








the removal of the irets enabled the player to regulate the position of 
the fingers by a much better guide—tne delicacy of his own ear. By) 
the same process, the viber instruments of the viel tribe were changed 
into the modern tenor, (which still retains its generic name of viola,) | 
aid violoncello. 

The violin seems to have been in general use in France earlier than 
in Italy, Germany, or England. its acute and sprightly tones were first | 
aased to accompany the dances of that merry nation; a circumstance | 
which, with its puny appearance. made it to be locked on with some 
contempt when it appeared in these other countries. "The first great | 
violin-player however, on record, was Baltazarini, an ft 1, Who was | 
bronght into France by Catherine de Medicis in 1577. The celebrated | 
Arcangelo Corelli may be considered the father of the violin; and the | 
Htalians have maintained their pre-eminence upon it, froin the days of | 
Corelli down tothose of Paganini. 

Corciti was born at Fusignano in 1653, and distinguished himself at | 
an early age, both as a composer and performer on the violin. Tn 1686) 
after our James IL. had taken the unhappy step of proclaiming himself a | 
Papist, he sent an ambassador ‘o Rome with considerable pomp, for the 
purpose of cultivating a good understanding with the Pope. ‘This gave | 
eccasidn to various festivities in that city; and, among others, a great | 
musical enterlainment was given by the ecleurated Christina Queen ot | 
Sweden. who, sivce her abdication, had fixed her residence there. On| 
‘this occasion an allegorical opera, written for the purpose of celebrating | 
the accession of a Cathoiie prince to the throne of Enugland, was per- | 
formed. ‘This drama was written by the celebrated poet Allessandro | 
Guidi, and the music composed by Bernardo Pasquini. The drama, | 
which isto be found in the Verona edition of Guidi’s Poems, is accord. | 
ing to the taste of the times, of an allegorical nature. The characters | 
are London, the Thames, Fame, anda good and evil genius; with a| 
chorus of a hundred singers. Corelli, as the greatest violinist of the | 
time, was selected to lead the orchestva, which consisted of a hundred | 
and fifty performers. 
About the year 1730. Corelli was !eaJer of the opera band at Rome. | 
At this time, and during the rest of his life, he enjoyed the favour of | 
‘Cardinal Ottoboni, a liberal and enlightened patron of poetry and the | 
fine arts. He conducted the musical entertainments given by the Car- | 
dinal, in his palace, every Monday evening. Here he became acquaint. | 
ed with Handel. One evening, a serenata cotopused by Handel, enti- | 
tled “Tl Trionfo det Tempo,” (atterwards brought out in London, with | 
English words, under the tile of “Tie Triumph of Time and Trath.’’) | 


was performed. Corelli, in leading the bau’, did not play the overture | 








to the sutisfaciion of the composer; whe, with his usnal impetuosity, | o 
Corelli, with that gentleness which | 


snatched the violin out of bis hand. 
marked his character, merely said, “ 
énello stilo Francese, diche io non mivte 





rdo.’—° My dear Saxon 
this music is in the French stvle, which [do not understand.” 


in his younger days, made Lolli his model ia writing overtures, 





works, were pubiished at Rome in 1700, nud dedicated to Sophia Char- 
lotte, Eleciress of Brandenturgh. 
The concluding part of his life was melancholy. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
Corelli's Solos for the Violin, the best and most popular of all his | 
| 


Younger players 


began to surpass him in power of execntion: ard the mortifications he | deli t 





saffered on that account preyed on his sensitive mind and shortened bis 
days. 
selebrated Geminiani, one of the most cisCteuished of his seholars; 
and as Gemiaiani saw and beard what he relates, there is, unhappily, 
no reason to donbt their accuracy. , 


At the time that Corelli enjoyed the bighest reputation, his fame | 


having reached the court of Naples, andexcited in the King a desire to 
hear hin, be was invited to that capital, Covrelliaccepted the invitation 


with some reluctance; and, lest he should not be well accompanied, he | 


took vg’) him his own second violin and violoncello. At Naples be 


found alessandro Scarlatti and several other masters, who eutrented | 


him to play some of his concertos before the King. ‘This he for some 
time declined, en account of his whole band not being with him, and 
there was no time, he said, for arehearsal. At length, however, he con- 
sented; and, in great fear, performed the first of his concertos. His 


astovisliiment was very great to find that the Neapolitan band executed | 


bis concertos almost as accurately at sight, as his own band after re- 
peated rehearsals, when they had almost got them by heart. —* Si snona 
a Napoli!” said he to his second violin:— They play at Naples!’ 
After this, being again admitted into his Majesty's presence, and de- 
sired to perform one of his sonates, the King found the adagio so long 
and dry that he got tired and quitted the room, to Coretti’s great mortii- 
cation. Afterwards he was desired to lead in the performance of a 
masque composed by Scarlatti, which was to be executed before the 
Kiag. This he undertook ; but, from Scarlatti not being mneh ac- 
— with the violin, the part was somewhat awkward and diilicult. 


none place it went ap to F in altissime npon the first string, and when | 


they came to thint passage Corelli was anable to execute it; but he was 
astonished beyond measure to hear the Neajolitan leader, and otaer 
violins, perforin with the utmost eas@ what had bailed kis skill. 


succeeded; and Corelli, flurred anddgisconcerted by his failure, mistook | 


the key, and led it off in C major instead of C minor. “ Once more !” 
-gaid Scarlatti, good naturedly. Still Corelli persisted in his error, till 
Scarlatti was obliged to call out to him and set him right. So mortified 
was poor Corelli with this disgrace, and the general figure he ima- 
gined he had made at Naples, that he stole away from the piace and re- 
turned to Rome. 

It was s000 after this that a author slayer, whove name Geminrani could 
not recolleet, zcquired such applause at Rome, that Corelli, discusted, would 
never play again in public. All these mortifications, joined to the success of 
Valentini, whose concertos and performanees, thoug! infinitely inferior to thes 
-of Corelli, were become fashionable, threw him into a state of melanchely and 
chagrin, which was thought to have hastened his death, whici¥ touk place on 
the 17th of January, 1712. 4 

The account civen by Geminiani of Corel!i's journey to Naples, as is well 
remarked by Burney, “ig not a mere personal anecdote, as it throws light upon 
athe comparative atate of music at Naples and at Rome inCorelii’s time; and 
exhibits a curious contrast between the fiery genius of the Neapolitans, and 
the meek. timid, and gentle character of Corelli, so analogous to the style of 
his music” 


Mio caro Sassone, questa musica | 
ee 


Handel, | 


The following anecedotes of-is tagger years were related ly the | 


A song | 


in talking with another person; on which he laid down his instrument; and 
being asked the reason, he replied, that he feartd his music interrupted the 
conversation. 

He possessed a vein of good-humoured pleasantry, of which the following is 
an agreeable instance. Adam Strunck, violinist to the elector of Hanover, ar- 
riving at Rome, immediately paid hima visit. Corelli, not knowing his per- 
son, but learuing, in the coarse of conversation, that he was a musicwo, asked 
what was his instrument. Strunck replied, that he played a littl on the harp- 
sicliord and violin, and begged the tavour that Corejli would Jet him hear his 
verfurmance on the latter instrument. Corelli pelitely complied; and, on lay- 
ing down the violin, requested a specimen of Strunck’s abilities. Strunck be- 
gun to play rather carelessly, but so well ag to induce Coreliito pay lim a com- 
plument on the freedom of his bow; and to remark that, with practice, he 
would become an excellent player. Stiunck then put the violin out of tune, 
aud began to play with such skill, correcting with his fingers the mis-tuning of 
the instrument, that Corelli, in amazement at his dexterity, exclaime’—"T aim 
culled Arcangelo, Lut, by Heaven, Sir, you must be Archi-disvolo!” 

The character of the violin, ag a solo instrument, has been so much changed, 
and its powers, of late years, 39 wonderfully devel. ped, that Corelli's composi- 
tions are almost entirely laid aside by public performers. Salo:nen und Bar- 
thelemon were, we belicve, the last great masters who studied and performed 
them. Now-a-days, we sometimes hear one of Corelli's Wios performed on two 
violoncellos and a double-bass; and the famous ninth solo serves to exhibit the 
powersof Lindley and Dragonetti on theif sespective instruments. The effect 
of these performances appears to us more wonderful than ple: vy. Dyraco- 
hetti in particular, though he plays the part intended for the violoncello on bis 
riguutic mstrument, with marvellous execution and an infinite variety of ac- 
cent, drives through it ac such a rate as to make it eoinething quite dil>rent 
from what the composer intended, There was no such thingas prestissime in 
the days of Corelii. 

Corelli's Concertos are still performed now and then at the concert of Ancient 
Music. Though they are no longer calculated to show off the bow and fingers 
of the principal bara ee gon. yet their effect, as symphonies for a numerous 
orchestra, is excellent, and never fails to delight the audincee, Their melody 
is flowing and simple, and of a kind which 18 indeyendent of the changes of 
fashion; the harmony is pure and rieh, and the disposition of the parts judi- 
dicious and skilful, The eighth of these concertos, composed for the purpos 
of being performed on Christmas Eve, hus probably had more celebrity than 
any piece of music that ever was wiitten. Itis exquisitely beautiful, and seems 
destined to bid defiance to the attucks of time. The whole is full of profound 







religious feeling: and the pastoral aweetnesa of the meveinent, descriptive of | 


the “Shepherds abiding in the fielde,” has never been surpaseel—not even by 
Handel’s movement cf the same kind in the Messiah, If ever this divine mu- 
sic is thrown aside and forgotten, it will be the most unequivocal sign of the 
corruption of taste, anc the decay of music, in England. 

Vhe four sets of Sonatas, or Trios, were Corelli’s earliest works ; and differ 
much in quality, as well as character. It has been remarked, that their excel- 


lence is progressive; the third ond fcurth series being superior, minvention and | 


ingenuity, to the first and second. The third serics m particular, which are 
composed inthe grave and solemn style which belongs to the Church, are re- 
merkable for ther admirable fagues, which are Svequently on noble subjects, 
and treated with consuminate skill, The second and fourth set, which consist 
chiefly of movements calculated for dancing, are full cf gay and graceful melo- 
dies: the accormpaniments to which are light aad delicate. So pleasing and 
populsy are these movements, that they were used, for a great many years, as 
the music between the acts in the London theatres. 

The most venerally p pular among Corelli’s works, and thoee 
in most frequent use, are his Solos. ‘These, to this day, are conedered among 
the hest compositions that can be put into the hands of a young performer on 
the violin, for the purpose of forming beth his hand and his taste. ‘They eon- 
tain, indeed, none of the difficulties of the present day, and will net eftord the 


hich are stil! 





student the means of producing some of the moet beautiful eilects which are } 


peculiar to the modern school; such as singing, as it way Le called, whole ps 
sages upon one string. Butthey areadmirably adapted for the formation of : 
full, smooth, and clear tone, a firm and distinct manner of | 

ation delicately correct ;—qualitics which form the ese 
ormance, and which, when once gained, render the acquisition of 
style very easy. LTodependently, too, of their value as studies, they are full of 
beantics. The ninth, taken as a whole, is perhaps the most perfect 
introcuction, the elegant gigha, which fellows, and the spirited co 
movement, render i, in the hands of two skilful performers, one of the most 

rreeohle duets (forthe imecortince of the violoncello part renders ita Cuect) that 
eau be imeginet. In his jigs (and the name of jig, in the Tralian music of thos 
lays, did not convey the vulgur and trifling idea which we attach to the wo 
dern word) Coreiliis peculiarly happy: that in the fifth sclo has never 
villed; and the subject offft, 


reg, and an inte- 
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coinpo ers torab. 
r. Burney, we think, in his estimate of Coreili’s character as a musician 


have been engraved on the 
mardly does him justice. 


t Ifis praise is somewhat too cold and faint. 

with enprobation the following character which Geminiani gave of his ma 
ter: “His merit was not depth of learning, like that of Alessandro Searlattis | 
nor great fancy, nor rich invention in melody or harmony ; bet a nice and most 





licnte taste, Which led him to select the most pleasing hermoni: 
dies, and to construct the parts soas to p oduce the most ddightful « 
theenr@*rat the time of Cerelli’s greatest reputation, Geninienbaskyg 
lati what he thougm of bim; he answered, that he found nothing ¢p-auy t 
acdpiee in his composition, but was extre mely struc k with the marne; 








| he played lis Concertos, and bis nice manazement of hishand; the uncomctey: 
| : ) 






iccuracy of whose performance give hie concertos an arpuzing effect, 'e vent 
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He quots | steod its meaning; and although the conviction that Leould never mar- 
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oe a 
face, had not been able altogether to quench the lustre of her full dark 
eves. When I left the house, the Senhor de Casa accompanied = 
through his plantation, and L (ook the opportunity of inquiring whether 
the lady I had seen was one of his family? “ Mer history,” said “4 
“isaremarkable one. She is called Sister Isabel. She wasa nun hy 
the Convent of Santa Monica in Murcia, and was one of the few who 
took advantage of the privilege offered by the Constitution, in 12>9 of 
returning to the world. She afterwards obtained a dispensation, and 
married her cousin, who is now dead; and she is likely soon to follow 
him.” 

At that time I asked no further question; but I returned agsin ang 
again to the house, and, the season for gathering the dates begun, I ge. 
nerally found Sister Isabel alone, Her reserve gradually wore off: { 
led the conversation to the monastic life, and mentioned that Thad s ; 
the sister of a friend in Madrid take the veil. * How old wes she?" 
asked Sister Isabel. “ Seventeen only!” I replied. “She may live 
to repent it,” said she; and, pocoa@ poce, I brought her to speak of here 
self. “You know that T once protessed!” said she. “J have heard 
so,” Treplied. “I mast not have youto think very ill of me.” said she; 
“if you will listen (o me, [ will (eli you why FT did not live and die in 
the Convent of Santa Monica.” [need scarcely say that I did listen - 
and although the relation Lam about to give is from nemory, I think it 
does not deviate materially from the narrative of Sister Isabel:— 

“My grandfather was the Conde de V H——., and my rather, 
one of his sons, held a commission in the Guards. I had several 
brothers and sisters younger than myself, but, from very early child. 
hood. I lived in the house of my grandfather in Murcia. The most 
remote objeet of my recollect’on is my dying grandmother, who told ng 
mine was a blessed lot, for that [ was destined to serve God all my days, 
i was then about ten years of age; and when I was two years older, iy 
father came to visit me, and told me that the sisters in ihe Convent 
of Santa Monica would, by-and-bye, receive me as a novice. The con- 
fessor to the family, a Dominican friar, often expatiated upon the 
blessed lot of those who devote themselves to God, and spoke of heaven 
as only to be attained by a religious profession. For my own part, ns 
the time approached when [ should begin my noviciate, I becawe elated 
at the prospect of novelty. At bome, there wus little variety. TI was 
| not permitted to mix in society, partly because I was too young, and 

partly because L was destined for a religious life; aud, with the excep- 
| (ion of servants, my grandfather aud myself were the only inmates of the 
jhouse. ‘The night previous to the commencement of my noviciate, the 
confessor spent some hours with me; be told me that my noviciate in ne 
| respect bound me to the choice of a monastic life—that f must look upon 

it cnly asachange of scene-—and that, at the expiration of two years, my 
adoption or rejection of the profession should be left entirely lo my own 
\unbiassed wall, f 

“fentered upon my noviciate joyfully: [believe there is no novice 
who does not; for all who enter upon their noviciate when children, 
must feel as I felt, because the world has shown them none of its allure- 
ments, and because they believe that, at the termination of their novi- 
ciate, they will possess as much the power of rejecting a monastic life, as 
before itscommencement. ffound my change of life any thing but dis- 
agreeable; my duties were not irksome—the sisters were kind—I had a 
taste for niusie, and was encouraged to cultivate it—I was permitted to 
pass several hours in the garden every day, and to gather at pleasure the 
inost delicious fruits—and Twas seldom allowed to be alone. Mean- 
While, the kindaess and affection of the sisters gained upon my heart; 
and before the first vear of my noviciate expired, [ "shed tha. ihe term 
| 





een 








! 


| were arrived when Linight bind myself for ever to so agreeable a modo 
lof life. But et this time a circumstance occurred, which laid the foun- 
| dation of all (hat misery that has subsequently been my portion. . 

“On my fifteenth birth day, [received permission to spend one day in 
jisyv parental home; and, upon that day, [was for the first time made 
| known to my cousins, Donna Isabella de M , and her brother the 
/ young Conde de H——. He was then scarcely twenty; his sister was 
iseventeen. I[tisa cruel and dangerous kinduess to permit her who bas 
once entered a convent walls, to catch a glimpse of that world which is 
'a'l but renounced for ever. Would to God it had been refused to me! 
| My cousin, Donna Isabelia, told me she was soon to be martied--! You 
can never marry,’ added she. Twas grave fora moment—I repeate 


her words to myselt. E had never thought of marriage---I scarce!) under- 





| 
} 
' 
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| ry, brought with it no uneasiness, yet [continued to think of what my 
cousin lad said. When [raised my eves, they met those of the young 
Conve, and a sudden glow mounted into my cheek, 1 felt uneasy, 
jand even anhoppy; and when evening came, L joyfully returned to 
the Convent. , 
© ‘Phe sisters were inquisitive, as you probably kndW fo be the case in 
They asked me if Thad been bappy; and whe I anq 
swered ‘Yes,’ Eknew that I spoke falsely. 1 told them that | bad seem 
my cousin Donna fsabella, but [ did net mention her brother. I felt that 


the eye as well az the ear; fer (continued Geminiam) Corelli regarded it eses the omission was sinful, thougl f could not tell why; and Laceused my- 
tinl ta the ensemble of aband, that taew bows should a!] move exactly tocether, | Shel ut to the confessor. Ile saw deeper than I did—he saw more ip 
ally oral! down; so that at the rehearsals, which constantly preceded covery | the confession than the mere avowal of an om'ssion—he trembled for 
| public perforiaance of his concertos, he would iramediately stop the band if he | {he claims of the Convent upon its novice ; for although, at that time, he 
iseovered one irregnlar bow.” Ithas been well remarked,* that “this opinion | Wisely took no notice of the confession, he secretly forbade that, at the 


shows Searlattito have been a prejudiced judge, a trifling critic.’ None but 
sucha erie could have found nothing in Corelii’s music, or performance, wortt 
notice, excett his moking his band draw their bows im one way. 
cpinion given by Geminiani, nothing but some feeling of jealousy could has 
; warped the judgment of one so well qualified to forma sound one. He hardly 
allows Corelli to possess fancy or invention; Lut ascribes the delightful effi 

of his music to a nice ear and delicate tas'e, which led him to select the most 
| pleasing melcdies and harmonies. From whence did he select them? Prom 
\ the stores of melody and hermony contained in the works of older or cotempe- 
| rary composers? ‘To some extent he certainly did so; but not more than othe 
ereat and most origival writers— not more than Purcell from Carissimi, Hava: 
from Emanuel Bach, or Mozart froma Gluck andthe dramatic composers of Ita- 
ly 1 before him the violin compositions of Bassani, 





y. Corelli, undonbtedly, ha 
end others; but, like all other great mastere, he formed a style for himself, 
which eo for surpassed that of all his predecessors, that his music at ones con- 
signed theirs to oblivion. His merit, Geminiani saya, Wes not depth of learn- 
ing; or, in other words, he was defective in this respect. 

are certainly lesa filled with chromesic intervalsand singular modulatiors 
than those of Seerlatti; but it did not on that account require either Jess 
skill or less learning to produce them. Scarlatti’s own merit does not tie 
lin that sort of learning: if it did, it would not be great; for the beauty, 
| which hia compositions derive from his insagination and feeling, is dimi- 
minished by his redundantlearning. Nobody will accuse Jomelli or Cimaroaa 
| of want of learning; yetthere is more learning of this description in one crude 
| essay of a juv nile German composer, than in all the operas of those great 
masters puttogether. It is always observed that the deepest learning and 


| 


‘ 
| 


aty'e, 

The best nroof of the force and originality of Corelli’s genius is, that the ap- 
nearance of his works forms ene of the most remaikable eras in musie. All 
other compositions for the violin, proluced before or during histime, are either 
totally forgotten, or remembered merely as matters of history: while his sisn- 
pleond natural strains still live, and still are heard with delight. 





* Memoir of Corelli, in the Marmonicon for May, 1824. 


—f>— 
CONVENT SKETCHES. 
By the Author of “Spain in 1330.” 
Attracted by the extreme beanty of the country around Orihuela, I 
resoived to rersain afew days. Here there is a constant succession of 
summers and springs:—winter never approaches. It was the 15th of 





For many years after the death of this great musician, its anniversary was 
eommemorated by a solemn service in the Pantheon, in which piece® selected | 
rom his own works were performed by anumerous orchestra, Sir John Haw- | 
kine ications that, in 1730, an eminent master of his arqueintance was pre- 
gent at the ceremony, who stated that the 3}.and Sth eoucertos were performed | 
L a band containing many persons who had been puzils of the composer. | 
"These pieces, he aided, were played in a slow and distwet manner without | 
@mbellishments, and just ag they are written: whene> he concluded that this | 
was the etyle in which they had begn executed by Coreli himself. ‘This so- | 
Jemnity continued so long as his mediate scholars survived. 

On Corelli’s personal character all writers agree in betowing the highest 
praise. His disposition was mild and gentle, and his life exemplar He ap- 
pears to have been modest andisensitive even toa fault: a portion of that firm- 
esa and self-possession, which ought to be produced by a consciousness of 
merit, would have prevented the cloud which settled on hij latter days- The 
mildnoess of his temper, however, did not hinder him, when he felt it neceesa- 
2 from vindicating the respect due to himself and his art, When he was per- 

orming a solout Cardinal Ortoboni’s, he observed the Cardinal himself engaged 








December when [ arrived at Orihuela from Mureia, and yet the morn- 
ing was milder and more lovely than an August morning in Rugland. 
The fertility of the vale, or Huerta of Ovihnela. has indeed grown into 
a proverb;—Liuera, o no llucra, trigo cn Orihuela—* Whether it rains or 
not, there is always corn in Orihuela.” But ‘t is not corn only that 
covers the Hnerta or Orihuela; it is rich in every production that is con- 
genial to that far southern climate, and is beautifully diversified wi 

orange-groves, and with extensive plantations of date-trees. These ar 

sometimes mingled; and it was to a plantation of this kind, alout half 
a league from Orihuela on the road to Elehe, that 1 usually directed my 
stepsevery evening. The house of the proprietor stood at one corner 
of the enclosure; and, one afternoon, a sudden fall of rain that de- 
scended like a deluge, forced me to tuke refuge init. Besides the mas- 
terand mistress of the hous@sthere was only one other inmate—a fe- 
male, apparently about twenty-eight or thirty, habited like a nun. Her 
countenance bore the remains of more beauty than usually falls to the 


As to the 
«| 


ilis « omvpostions | 


createst appearance are accompanied with the greatest simplicity und purity of 


expiration of the noviciate, [should be permitted the usual indulgence 
of passing some days at home. When lL resumed my occupations, the 
event f have mentioned faded from my memory; the words of my cou- 
sin, and the glance of the Conde, were forgotten; and [felt as happy 
and as tranquil as before. As the term at which my noviciate should ex 
pire approached, the kindness of the sisters increased; [ was the spoilt 
childof the Convent. The sisters, the priests, the confessor, all spoke 
of my approeching profession as a praiseworthy act—as a choice that 
seated my heavealy destiny—that secured me against sin and sorrow. 
Alas! it Las sealed ine over to both, and shut out from me the prospect 
of heaven. 

“The day arrived, and, along with it, an unusual elevation of spirits. 
Ail hed been preparation in the Convent, and Iwas the cause of it. 

f. lta new importance; there wasan éclat inthe event that could not be 
otherwise than Battering to a youthful mind. The families of the Inten- 
dente and the Captain-General, and the other principal families of Mur- 
cin, had consented to assist in the ceremony ; and [accompanied the Ab- 
bess to the chapel with as much joy, and with far more pride and exulta- 
tion, than ever filled the heart of a bride whe goes to meetabaman 
bridegroom. What was there to regret? 1 was renouncing a world of 
whose allurements I was ignorant—whose pleasures [ had never tasted 
or even imagined—whose freedom I had never felt; a world too. that all 
told me was full of danger and sorrow. [was about to adopt a life to 
Which [was already accustomed, and for which. if felt no enthusiasm, 
I was unconscions of any aversion. [ was binding myself to the society 
of those kind beings whom I preferred to all others; and as fer the vows, 
what were they to me? Poverty, obedience, and chastity! I had 
‘never possessed any thing, and what, then, was the vow of poverty ? 
Obedience to one T loved, and to rules to which [had become habi- 
tuated, was a vow willingly rendered; and, in vowing chastity, I only 
knew that I promised to serve God. 

“The vows were passed, the habit of a novice was exchanged for that 
of a sister, the hood was drawn over my face, and the girdle ¢ lasped me 
round; the solemn service was chaunted, the nuns and the visitors had 
embraced the new-made sister, and Lapproached tue grating’ to receive 
the sscrament, with a heart only so touched with the solemnity of the 
ceremonies as rendered it more accessible to otherimpressions. I raised 
my eyes lo look at the officiating priest, who sat at one side of the grated 
window, but they fell upon the coantenance of my consin the Conde, 
who stood directly opposite, beyond the grating, among the other visitors 
who are always attracted by a profession. [will not say that, at this 
moment. [ regretted the vows I had newly ultered—no! bot the uneasy 
feelings [had experienced a year ago, returned with more force; plea- 
sure, as well as pain, mingled with them—I felt a deep glow suffuse my 
cheek and neck—and [ waa only recalled to a consciousness of the 
present, by the silver salver and the consecrated wafer being pre- 
sented to me. 

“You are aware, no doubt, of the practice in some convents, of 
which Santa Monica is one, that after a sister is professed, the visitors 











* In most of the convents of Spain, the ceremony called in England “ takiag 
the veil,” ix performed in an apartment separated from the convent-church 
by a wide grating, ‘n the centre of which there is a little window that 
back. The officiating priest is without the grating, in the church; and at-thie 
window he administers the sacrament, after the previous ceremonice have cos" 





lot of Spanish women; and the mental suffering that was visible in ber 
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who have attended the ceremony, and even some of those who have | 


witnessed it from beyond the grating, are permitted to walk over every 
part of the convent.t The practice is injudicious ; for it effaces the S0- | 
lemn impression of the past scene; and, at the moment of renouncing | 
the world for ever, she who has renounced it is compelled to mingle | 
with it. When I retreated from the grating, and when all the ceremo- 
nies were concluded, I walked into the garden, and was surprised to feel | 
myself less happy than Lexpected. The pomp was over; the éclat was | 
passed. I glanced at my habit, and recollected the fixed gaze of my cou- | 
sin. The garden now began to be traversed by visitors, and L entered 
an orange-bower, and sat down.  Presenily, glancing through the | 
leaves, [saw my cousin approach: I felt violently agitated, and would | 
have retired, but that, iu doing so, I must have met him. ‘I'he next mo- 
ment he stood at the entrance. ‘Isabel,’ szid he, with a grave and ear 
nest look, ‘TL congratulate you; may you be happy’ and, turning away, 
{saw him no more. 

“7 felt strangely—strangely moved; and, for the first time, con- 
science whispered to me that nny feelings were sinful. I kissed my cru- 
cifix, repeated an Are, and returned tothe Convent. ‘Where hast thea 
been, Isabel?’ said the Abbess. ‘In the gardeo,’ Lreptied ; but my anu- 
sual agitation was no doubt visible; and the Abbess, with a searching 
look, said * Go to thy chamber, child.’ There the words and the look 
of the Conde pursued me. A chaplet of lowers loy upon my pillow, 
and sweet lilies and gillilowers were strewn upoa my bed. L sat down 
upon it; Ltook from my head the crown which i had placed there with 
so much pride, and laid it down beside me. A new bright metal lemp, | 
upon the opposite wall, reflected my own figure and my religious babit : | 
the youthfulness of my countenance and the sombreness of my dress | 
forcibly struck me, and [burst into tears. When Lrecovered from this 
vroxysin, | began to reflect upon the vow I had taken, the life to which 

had dedicated myself, and the impiety of indulging in wayward 
thoughts when I had newly devoted myself, in fife and in death, to God: 
and in this frame of mind I was called to the performance of some reli- 
gious duty. 

“ A convent life is barren of events. I could only present you with a 
record of feelings, were } to speak of the two years that followed my 
profession. Impressed in favour ofa monastic life during my uoviciate, 
—not from religious feeling, but from affection for the sisterhood aad 
from false views of the world,—my zeal in the performance of reli- 
gious duties after my profession was always languid. Nevertheless, the | 
constant necessily for external devotion, a hatred of hypocrisy, anda re- 
collection of my vows and sacred calling, produced their efect upon the | 
the mind, and led, if not to enthusiasm in religion, at least to a more set- | 
tled conviction of the sacredness of my obligations, and the sia and dan- 
gerofapostacy. Gut it is a strane truth, that along with these feeling., | 
a dream of uatasted felicity in the world became more distinct, and, in | 
proportion to the distinctness of that vision, was tie intensity of my de- | 
votion. Sinful thoughts aad religious fecting grew into strength toge- 
ther: I paid my adoration with ardour; bat retired to iny chamber to be 
intruded upon by flitting, vague. yet strong and ever-recuiring, visions 
of what might have been. : 

“The spring of 1820 arrived; and, one day in the month of April, we 
were startled evn within our Convent-walls by the nd 
loud acclamations. j 


roar of canon é 
\ 


I ventured to ingtire of the Abbess what these } 














things meant. At this mor rent the « Melating | tof the Convel tea) «Phe principal remark that Lhave made en Louden society is its tune 
a aaa .. ; he Government is ov rthrowa, Lease Wey (of utter indifference, No ond seems to care for another.” ‘ | 
ew SURES OSD ES SS FUSE OCER prociaine din Sin ’ Peas There wasatrath to Emily in this speech th de her turn to the 
that one of ils first acts will be the ‘ sion ol the conrents, and the speaker. He was good-looking, and singularly tell. 
confiscation of their revenues.’ "Phe Abbess trembled from head to “That is the author of a most chivalric liisiory of Mary Queen « 
foot, and the sisters cal ea Dpon Virgin to pt fihem. £ yomec! Seats, The enthusiasm of a your no about beanty and mtisfor 
in the prayer, but aseerel joy | within my beart. Whe pre tine is as good ia taste as it isin fee ing. isle is a Sc ehman, certain 
of the friar was partly, tine ly, accomplished. A week | ly not - 
scarcely ¢ fapsed, when it was ouneed by tin ‘ ‘ } passeu | E ‘From pride end from prejudice free,’ 
by W ste sachin sé thal 7 u ut Spam was Wh open t HED | l vers believe thathe looks uron th restot the we ldas‘as t< 
those who Were inclined j t tothe world; and at Z. (uet all) njesers,—-an inferior race, on this the Tweed. We Pugtsh 
Vows enlored tito before | ‘ siateeni 10 Ba} absi . ich: :gore Liberal in that respect; we have always been ready to off 
tion, bat were void. homare ‘ ; 

wr jo . ’ . ' ° ' of _ S 
~ gee ge ai 6: A Ht a bin re fecreat | . ( be a bd ae * When we saw by the siren shot so bright 

Thaw Res de ‘ ' enmipence -uac © = Phat spirits were r i a bight 

str&mece etter atiny he upto was religions fe hag so langutds—! p pemember his saying toan Englis! .*dtisto Bdinburgh youmn 
never Piesid the rect, 4 4) [knew to tniad. TD relurned to | (ook for your literary fame.’ Ph { wer would have beeu the Li 
the Ca; thes roaman maby mv. At this moment I was startled | paog nroverb— ; 
by a strtehinan the Ww Rett ns! now aad strong voices: and, soon af | as iain . “'Tisa far cry to Lochow,’ 
ter, 9 bell sig heag PAMoyw or! HN. Jadee tay surperisc aod apitations fs jg singular how long national hostility fests, and how many shapes i 
when SAW PT Cou siag “Fe . ind two strangers, ana the Aol sh ii take f’Thatef prejudice still exisi i en the Peoteh and the E 
reate! beside them, ‘dsabet,’ said the Abbes:, ‘i dare not resist the or- | fish is na credit to eit! Were Ito allute btoen et dit Nty 
der whi th mniborises this genleuin itu see every sister i fy Offer ier I should say, there are six of the « faci the other a 
freed 0 trem the re traiats ofa convent. Pueud { you thal lestam one who utterly despnir of i proving the human race, Lhave ne 
Act of Sovereign | oui ouly can reie from vows Phe Coude de}, it will continue.” 
M—— may sefopen tue Con ' e, but va yt hi eWay | is that genile " exclai milv, ‘ whose eve I have just 
for conscience; vows registered ia beayda cannot be annatled by any | ¢ so full of mirth and malic F i 
eartlily tribunal. Isabel, th ra are all faithful to theirs RA |} *'Phatis the Philip de Comine i Kine Gbheron, the Froissart of F 
are agitated, cehtid '—it is not wonderful: go into the garden ai reathe | rvland—a re-union af the most opposite quntities—a zealous antiqn 
tue air. As ft lett the ball, '1 ‘the Abbecs s y, You that vet withe vein ef exquisite po i" , sid ¥ ide with one et qe aint late 
way, Sir! ! paus Ja moment, and heard e Conde i Iv, *Reeal mor. Do let me tel! youa trivest or al § ile of his; he compares 
her, then; Lam ordered to ask the pleasure of ove y sister.’ Pwil vol | ied eeesto gigantic daises. The « duitv of the likeness is only to be 
recall her,’ said the Abbess. J tereation tnereased, and bt fled into | equalled by its treth. Andto give you tench ot poetry: 1 aking 
the garden. I heard the step » Conde nd [ hadsca rremered! of his return across a common, one \ ernight, be made use at the fol 
the bower, when he was at my side. ‘Consin | el,” said be, * boffer | towing CL think) singularly fine phrase 
you freedom! your vows are void without a dispensation, for they were | F ‘The silenee of ¢ snows.” 


taken the day before von were sisteen: but Pbave interest to btnin | 
one. A monastic life was net your choice. Lol 





. : ; : r you freedon—I{sa phic travels in the East. Travelling is as much a passion asa tien oF 
bel, dear Isabe b!—[ offer youlove!l’ My brain swat, my limbs trem- | love. Ute aseribes his first desire of seeing Palestine Co hearing his me- 
bled; I fell into my cousin's orns. and was carried from the Convent: | ther (who read exquisitely) read the Old ‘Testament aloud. [hts imagi 
but T remember the words of the Abbess, as she stood within the gate— | nation was haunted by the Dead Sea, orthe liliesof Sharon; when te 
‘Unhappy girl said she, ‘thou will live to repent.’ slept, he dreamed but of the cedars of Lebanon; and asa boyhe usec 

“My giandiather refuscd to receive me, and my cousin pressed my tosithy the sea-side, and weep with his passionate lonzing to visit the 


. | 
i ei i } 
immediate union with bim; but this L refused, unless a Papal dispewsa | 
tion could be obtained, for f was not satisfied with the Act of the Con- | 
stitution, Lresided. in the meanwhile, with Donna 
now married; and, four moths afterwards my cousin brought mea di 


pensation, and we were immediately united. 
for some time I was happy; although, even then, sudden doubts would 


Isabella, who was | 
' 


'S- | Does he not look as if! 


stood, could not be binding—and that, at ail events, her breach of the 
vow was involuntary, since ske believed in the genuineness of the Pope's 
dispensation. I plainly saw that she had never met with a friend before. 
She listened eagerly to all that I said, wrung my hand, shed some tears, 
and said that [had lighted hope in her breast. I saw ber once more 
before leaving Orihuela, and her health seemed to be improved. She 
gave me angiffectionate blessing; and [ feel littie doubt that she is, 
ere this, restored to health and happiness—at all events to tranquil- 
lity. 
——— 
MISS LANDON’S NOVEL. 
Romance and Reality. A Novel. By L.E. L. 3 vols. 

Tt gives us real gratification to be able to state, that the necessarily has- 
ty and imperfect perusal which we have alone found time to afford to 
this first prose work of the ebove named popular authoress, entitles us 
to speak of it in terms commensurate with the reputation of its exceed- 
ingly clever writer. Be it expressly understood, however, that we 
mean her real and deserved reputation —not that spurious, and to her- 
self we are convinced it cannot be an acceptable one, which has been 
fureed upon ber by those least tolerable of foes, her injudicious 
friends, 

As this amusing tissue of “* Romance and Reality” wil! be universally 
read, we shal! of course not enter into a detailed notice of its plot, cha- 
raeters, or even characteristics. But we chall at once produce speci- 
wens of its quality, and such as, while they gratify the immediate curiosity 
of our readcrs, will at once gain for the work that general attention and 
reception which its real and various merits claim for it. 

We are not among those who think that it is a sort of sacrilege upon 
society, to put on paper those peculiar scenes of it in the present day 
which, if not got up for that express purpose, pint at one precisely 
similar. ‘Chose who give, and who form, conversaziones, pic-nics, and 
the un-like, do so for the express purpose of sesing themselves tn print— 
in the print of their neighbours’ imaginations and memories atleast, if 
notin thet of Mr. Thomas Davison or Mr. Samuel Bentley; and the 
suoner they get into either, the more rapidly are their hopes and objects 
realized. Miss Landon will assuredly not receive one invite the less, 
tor having put forth the following lively and amusing sketches from that 
kind of * nature’ which constitutes the essence of polite society in the 
preseut day. 

A PIC-NIC PARTY. 

‘* But do you see the gentieman sie has just addressed, perhaps with a 
hope to conciliate a critic ;—vain hope! when the critic is made out ot 
the remains of adisappointed poet, who finds its easier to tell people 
what they should read than to produce what they will read. One 
would think thatfan unsuccessful volume was like a degree in the school 
of reviewing. One unread work makes the judge bitter enouch; but 
asccond failure, and be is quite desperate in bis dainnation. 1 do be- 


lieve one half of the injustice—ihe severity of ‘the ungentlecrail’ ori- | 


ginates in ts own want of success; they cannct forgive the popularity 
which has passed them over, to settle on some other; and they come 
to judgment on a favourite author, with a previous fund of bitterness 
—like an angry person venting their rag 
but on those who chance to be within their reach.” 























‘The person nextto himisthe w 





os 


East. Thither he travelled as soon as his will was master of his 


conduct.” 
“But do turn to one of my great favourites—that is Alan Malcolm 


world, with its many plague-spots of euvyings, jealousies, hatred, malice 


> noton the right offences, | 





e he had just stepped across the border, with the 
| 1p ‘Oo te. ¢ 7 E os . ’ . 

) Jioved the Conde, and | breath of the heath and the broom fresh about him? There is an honesty 

ie : au , - | in his nature which keeps bim usspotted from the world—the literary 

rise in my mind as to the efliciency of even a Papal dispensation, to ab- | 


*f eatin ae mettas . ost gusited * 4 aye : . . . FA : o* Ae 
solve from vows voluntarily taken, and ratified in heaven; and my mind | and ail uncharitableness. The face so sweet in its matron beauty is that 


in a sandwich, inserted itinto a lady's hand. ‘The injury «as aot mueh¢ 
but the quaiatoessof the excuse was what amused the bystanders. 

“TI beg pardon,” said the offender, with the niost unruffed composure 
of countenance ; * but [ mistook the hand for white bait.” 

“A fitting compliment for one whose mind is the most singular mix- 
ture of pun and poetry, coneeits and simplicity, that ever mingled the 
mime and the minstrel. But {hold that he is rather the cause of mirth 
in others then merry himseli. He is pale, silent, serious; and I never 
heard an instance of laughter recorded against him. In his most comie 
vein, the idea of death seems ever present. His favourite imagery is 
death’s heads, coffins, skeletons: even his merriest baliads turn apou the: 
death of their subject. His faculty of perversion outdoes avy temper 
in the world. One of the oddest epptications of a quotation was in a 
preface, where, speaking of his own sketches, he says, ‘Like the tape-tied 
| curtains of the poet, L was never meantto draw.’ With this is mingled 
a giftof the most touching poetry. Idoubt whetherthe whole of our 
British poets, drawn up in battle array, could send forth specimens more 
calculated to touch even a critical Coriolanus than some of his short 
and beautiful pieces.” 

“Phere is something,” said Emily, “that interests me in the face of 
that gentleman. Who is fie?” 

“ One of ihe very few persons of whom Ihave the pleasure in speak- 
| ing—an author, yet free from envy—a critic, yet tree from malice. 

Charles Townsend saidof old ‘to tax and to please, any more than to 
love and be wise, is not given to man,’ and to prefer ana yet please, is 
a difficult task for an editur. Perhaps it is because liberal and kindly 
feelings ave to be foundin the object of your inquiry. It is a pleasant 
thing to enter his house. [t is as well to see domestic happiness now 
and then, in orderto be able to talk about itas a wonder. Congeniat in: 
(astes, united ia pursuits, be is f-rtunate ina wife, who is pretty enough 
to be silly, and yet cleverenougl: to be plain, and kind and good enough 
to be either. 

At this momenta lady came up and spoke to Mrs. Sulliven, with that 
warin kindness of manner, which, like love, air, or sunshine, must win 
its way everywherer 

“This is the very person we were speaking of, and the most charming 
and fittest of writers for youth—at least to them bave ber lust works been 
chiefly addvessed; butthe oldest might go back to the chronicles of her 
school-room for the mere pleasure of being young again. It is quite 
wonderful to me, in such a cross-grained, hardening, and harsh » orld as 
ours, Where she can have contrived ‘o keep so much of open, fresh, aod 
kindly feeling. She is very national, and Iam sure you have read her 
beautiful Irish stories.” 

Asa‘' bane,” or “antidote,” (whichever the reader pleases,) we shal! 
extract the reflections of the fair painter of these nictutes, on the results 
lof herown skill and observation. They are just, ex. uent, and, above 
| all, characteristic of their author—the latter quality being tive surestete 
| towards adwiration, in the productions of a writer who, like L. E. L., 
{has achieved the enviable—or envied—(the terms are convertible) po- 








‘sition. of already oceupying a specific place in the public mind. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
She had seen many who had long been the throned idols of herimagt 
j vation, and ber disappointment mach resembled thet of the princely 
|} lover of Cinderella, whe, on questioning his porters if they had scena 





j robed and radiant beauty pass, learnt that their uncharmed eyes hed on- 
ly beheld a littie ditty girl, She liad fatien into the common error of 
supposing that the author must personify his works, aud that his conver 


sation must be copy and compeer ot his wrifings. 





We forcet that those writings are the pre fuctions of the mind's high- 

t mood, when thougits rise up in their perfect beanty, hke the sters on 
Ithe night: when feetings, untempted and unchecked, are the true, the 
| cood, and the puves when vanity is sublimed into fume—ihat earthly 
tre fter—which, in tehing the semblance cf eternity, catches somewhat 
for its glory teo; when imagination peoples its : ude erent 
lthe lovely, lke those spiritual essences wi obey bul ws midnight 
fenmott: when, if meraerv bring sorrow. it i d aad refined, or if 
, hoe §} ‘ uture it isene expltedand rece ey when the enjoy- 
linentoft crentionis Within him, ond the canselorsiess 01 pewer is ce- 
finlit Joo sueh he e those pages wrilten which will pass sea and 
lland winged with praise and pleasnre—ever which eyes will glisten and 


jhearts beat, when the hand that wrote is moulcered 
| head that conceived but a whitened scuil, 


the grave, and the 














isa m@&ket-place. not alemple: there is a bargain to he 
mad stode followed; novelty, ¢ sity, amusement, tall 
ott af +! 'Toow jessie to sleep, and, in their 4 thousand petty 
notions hurry vbout, mehing up ii meiee wl they want in import. 
' The society sad Solitede of ar author's life reallze the ofd table 
f Castor and Polley. who had an eerthty and beave:ty life between 
them ba soci {\ li his more earthly nature preponcerates;, his i ind, 
fhowever different ifs statere and passion may be, ust wear the same 
auress as tis ne ages 
There isnothies people are so much ashamed of as truth. tis» eam. 
mon observation, that those whose writings st melancholy are 
Potten mest lively iy conversation. They are ashoned of their re al aa 
|ture; and itisa curious fact, but one which all expericnee owns, that 
te do not desire so much to appear beiter, as fo appear different 


} frou what they really are. A part is to be played in company, end 
, ' 


hipost destre that part to be an altractive one tvuotling is more amis 

then then the means. A sincere wish to please is sure to be suecessful ; 
heat i rad -! ot Yong , rather dectra } av ‘Thee 

mut pests 1 ¢ Hing tu prease, we rather aesire to ¢ splay. ie eve 

| is vestiesss fo waleb its opportunity-—the lipieverish with some treasured 

¢ ' 


envtous 


jpbrase: we grow Jealous from competition, a wilh appre 


hension; we think of ourselves till we forget use very ethers for 
| whose applause we are striving; disappot ment comer, as it offea does 
| ' ounded hopes—then how much more so to exaggerated 
| xsnectation? mortification succeeds, and vanity covers eli asa garment, 
| huta poisoned one, like the centaur’s, envenoming and inflaming every 
| wound, 
! ‘ ' 
} 

| 





to eveu 


Conversation is forced or Janguid, insipid or ill-natered; anda ce 
lobrated author may retire. leaving his character behiod, but teking with 
him the comfortable conviction that his mind has pleyed false to its 
NOWerS : that he has ce spised the flatterer, but loved the flaitery—at 
once ungrateful and exacting; that be has praised himseif—the worst of 
praise is that given in hopes of return; and that he carries away with 


reverted to the holy exercises that once almost filled up the hours, and | of «his bonnie Jeane’ beside. 


to the affectionate sisterhood, and the parting words of the Abbess. 
These were, alas! destined to be too fearfully and faithfully verified, 
A year after I had become the bride of the Conde, he fell sick; and, on 
his death-bed, he implored me to forgive a fraud tnat love had taught 
him to practice. ‘Isabel,’ said he, ‘I saw that you bad ove prejudice 
which stood in the way of our mutual happiness: I was unable to obtain 


a dispensation, and that which I brought to you was fictitious. Do not | of those in his works, when he said ‘that his ideas stood stiff and strong, 


be alarmed, Isabel; you have been guilty of no crime. If any error has 
been committed, you are innocent; [ alone am guilty.’ These were al- 
most tne last words my husband spoke. 

“From this moment [ was the prey of remorse. I knew that I wes 
still the affianced, but the polluted, bride of heaven; my vows were un- 
cancelled—my marriage had been impiety and sin. I sunk into deep 
melancholy; and, althongh | reasoned with myself, and endeavoured to 
drown the voice of conscience by pleading my ignorance of the fraud 
that had ruined me, and by culling to memory the tender age at which 
my noviciate began, and the delusions that were practised upon my nn- 
ripe understanding, I could not silence the secret whispers of conscience 
I could not sweep from my recollection the vows that I had uttered, nor 
awaken within my breast hopes of pardon and of heaven. 

“The reign of freedom passed away, and, with the re-establishment 
ef the old Government, my condition became more pitiable. Donna 
Isabella died; my grandfather spurned me; my father had perished in 
battle; and even the convents rejected me. Ihave lived in this house 
eight years. My grandfather, who died some years ago, leit a small fund 
to support me; and here I wait tranquilly for death. Tell me, now that 
you have heard my history, ifyouthink I may hope for pardon.” 

I need scarcely say that Lexerted myself to the uttermost, to raise the 
spirits and dispel the delusion of Sister Isabel. { endeavoured to per- 
suade her that her profession was ade at a time when she was incepa- 

le of understanding its meaning—that vows, which were not under- 


eS 


¢ This custom is peculiar only to a fewofthe convents; and when the writer of 
tis Article was in Spain, it was understood that the Archbishop of Toledo had, a 
time befor-, held a consultation with the heads of some of ihe orders respect- 

tag the propriety of abolishing it. 


I like to mect him sometimes: it is good | him a worldliness and selfishness, which, like the coming of the sandy 
| for one’s moral constitution to know there are such things as kindness | waves of the desert, will, sooner or later, dry up and destroy ail the fair 
and integrity to be found inthe world. A countryman is at this moment gardens and the fresh springs in the Egypt of his imagination. 

beside him—a stanch border minstrel, who would any day uphold the | - ‘ 
thistle to be a more poetical plant than the laurel. Town myself I think 
it would be more characteristic. I suspect the northern reviewer was 
| thinking as much of the Fitful Fancies of the poet in his own person as 


We talk of the encouragement now given to talents—ot genius as the 
most universal passport to society. This may be good tor the indi- 
vidual, but not so for literature. The anxious struggle—the loneliness. 
of neglect—the consciousness of merit—the resources which open to a 
mind flung beck upon itself—will do more to stimulate exertion than 
praise oreven profit. The flattered and followed author sees too soon 
the wortlilessness and hollowness of the prize for which he contends. 
That desire, which is fame in solitude, and vanity in socicty, is ike 
gozing at the stars with the naked eye, and through a telescope. Inthe: 
latter, we see only a small bright point, whose nature is avalysed, and’ 
whose distance is measured ;~in the former, we go forth into the silent 
midnight, and our whole soul is filled with the mystery and beauty of 
those glorious and unattainable worlds. In a little time, imagination— 
that vicifying and redeeming principle in our nature—till be left only to the 
young. Look onall the great writers of the present day:—are they not living 
instances of thetruth of this assertion? After all, literary life grows too like 


as quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ A little speech I heard him make 

will give yon a clearer idea of him than along description. We were 
talking of dancing, when he said, ‘I loathe the woman who dances, and 

despise the man.’” 

| ‘And Iliked his poetry so much 

| pr achful tones. 

Miss Arundie’s whole attention was now attracted by afemale ina 
Quaker dress—the quiet dark silk dress—the hair simply parted on the 
forehead—the cmal!l close cap—the placid and subdued expression of the 
face, were all in such strong controst to the crimsons, yellows, and blues, | 
around. The general character of the large, soft, dark eyes, seemed 


| Sweetness; but they were now lighted up with an expression of intel- the actualone. Illusions merge in realities—imagination gives ploce to me- 
ligent obscrvation—that clear, animated, and comprehensive glance, - 


‘ ; ‘ - ry—one grows wilty instead of romantic; and poetry ends in prose, all the 
which shews it analyses what it observes. You looked at her with some- | et ie : y f i ? , 
‘ 


thing of the sensation with which, while travelling along the dusty road, | (in other words, L. E. L. has attained the age of two-and twenty, end 
the eye fixes on some green field, where the hour flings its sunshine, and | has written a novel!) 


| the tree its shadow, a: if its fresh, pure beauty, wasa thing apart from the 
soil and tumuit of the highway. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Sullivan, ‘one who, ina brief interview, gave 
me more the idea of a poet than most of our modern votaries of the lute. The Catechism of Health. By De. Granville. 1 vol. 18mo0. 

I was not so struck with any one on coming up to London, filled but ‘ : th “— ee — hen oft 
| with historic associations, looking upon the Toweras hallowed by the | The Catechism of Health is no less admirable for its Pall the panne pan 
memory of Lady Jane Grey, and of Westminster Abbey, as (to use the | than for the comprehensive popularity of its treatment of 8 - yoo 
American Halleck’s noble expression) a‘ Mecca of the mind,’ with | bromeht under its notice. As its — indicates, it - rege 7, a bt 
England’s great and glorious names inscribed on the consecrated walls. | Question and answer; a method which, if itis ae aily oe sotthical te 
She is as creative in her imaginary poems, as she is touching and true in of giving rise to unnecessary repetitions, Is € quauy pooner» ible o e 
her simpler ones.” ; reply, that these repetions, faulty as they are in some respects, Impress 

A slight movement, anda few exclamations, drew off their attention | fcts on the mind in a way that nothing else can. With respect to the 
to the little supper-table. Agantlewen hat mt dof placing his fork | #pecitc object of the work, it may be best explained by the second por 





exclaimed Emily, in the most re- 
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DR. GRANVILLE’S OPINION OF CHOLERA, 
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tion of its tijle, viz. “ Plain and siinple Rules fur the preservation of, 
Health and the attainment of Long Life.” 

Doctor Granville deserves great credit for his endeavour (and a suc- | 
cessful one we inust admit it Lo be) to allay the exaggerated apprehen- 
sions respecting that bugbear, Cholera, which the imprudent, not to say 
unwarrantable, manifestoes of the late Board of Health had been, the 
means of exciting. Touching the proceedings of that Board, in a mat- | 
ter of so much importance as that which was confided to their judgment, | 
the author is somewhat pungent, without however being personal. We 
do not remember having seen, any where, the whole case of this singu- 
lar malady laid so elearly and perfectly open to the unskilful and unini- 
tiated as in the “ Catechism of Health.” Not only is the question of its 
communicability or non-communicability discussed, and satisfactorily 
disposed of by the demonsiration of tie negative; but its cure, de- 
pendent on a clear explanation of its nature and cause, ts detailed in the 
plainest language, without any medical jargon: while the best means 
of escaping its attacks are stated in terms intelligible to the commonest 
understanding. One of these means is peculiar to the author, and, with 
another new suggestion of his for the immediate relief of some of the 
first or worst symptoms of the disease, to be obtained even without the 
assistance of a professional man. ‘To these features of the work, we 
would wish to direct more particularly the attention of our readers. 

Asan example of the clearness with which the various matters are 
treated, we shall give a Lrief set of rules, or laws, which should (and 
which, wherever they are read, must) do away at once with that ludi- 
crous perplexity which prevails, at this moment in particular, relative to 
the terms infectious, contagious, aud epidemic. ’ 

No infectious or contaminating epidemic disease can be communi- 
cated by contact; either direct or indirect, far or near, early or late in 
the disease. ; re 

No individual labouring under an epidemic infectious, or contaminating 
disease, nor any of his apparel, nor the objects that have been touched 
by him, are capable, when transported to a healthy place, of conveying 
the disease to a person in health. ‘These two laws are beautifally illus- 
trated by what happens in regard to aggravated cholera. 

Thus far with regard to sparatic and epidemic diseases. 
tie endemics. 

Some of the endemic diseases emigrate from their birth place, being 
carried from plate to place, and propagated through conteion. The 
plague, small-pox, lepra, syphilia, the cow-pox, and some other eruptive 
complaints are in this predicament. A 

By contagion is meant the action by which a diseased body, through | 
immediate or mediate contact, communicates its own disease to a body 
in kealth, which in its turn conveys it to others by the same means; and 
0 on in succession, without any exception of age, sex, temperament, or 
mode of life. 

A conte civus disease is that which may be conveyed toa healthy place 
by any individual labouring under that disease, or by his apparel, or any 
other thing which has been in contact with some part of nis body. 

Coniagious diseases are independent of all influence of the atmosphere. 
They commit ravages when no possible cause of unhealthiaess exists in 
the air; they are neither checked nor promoted by a difference in the 
winds; by the winter or the summer: by an elevated orlow topographi- 
eal situation. They are never, therefore, epidemic. 

Chemical and other process for purifying the air will offen reduce an 
infectious epidemic toa simple or non-infectious epidemic, and ultimate- 
ly put a stop even to the latter: so will cleanliness and ventilation. Not 
so with a contagious disease, of which no process whatever can change 
the character. Fumigations, ventilation, and ablutions have succeeded | 
in checking, and even preventing, the yellow fever, or the cholera, and | 
in depriving an epidemic typhus of its infectious property, whenever it 

had acquired that character in virtue of a third law; but in the case of 


Now as to 














the Missionaries here. It was amusing to witness the courteous epi- 
thets handed between these Reverend hrethren. They made more noise 
in their little council thau all the Chiefs together while haranguing in 
presence of their ariwnics. 

When the Queen arrived at Tahitia general assembly was called, 
and surrounded by armed people, the subaltern Chiefs deliberated on 
the manner of her reception. Some were for and sone against the an- 
cient practice, and separated without comingto any decision. Sume 
Chiefs, and the people of Tairaibu, gave their Tapa, not in the indecent 
manner in which it had been done in the other islands, but, notwith- 
standing, contrary to the wishes of the principal Chiefs, and against the 
law. Some time after this, Tati, Otomi, Paofai, and Hitoti, Laving 
leagued together, marched to Tairaibu, to try the Chiefs who had acted 
against the law. The latter took refuge under the protection of the 
Queen, who refused to deliver them up; the first-named Chief (‘Tati) 
immediately armed all their people to take them by force, and the Queen 
on her side prepared for defence. ‘I'hings were in this state when two 
sail were announced in sight which proved to be the Comet, a British 
man-of-war, and a transport. having on board all the inhabitants of Pit- 
eairn’s island. The first could not have arrived ata better moment. nor 
the latterata worse. ‘They entered the bay of Papiete the following 
morning, and two days after the people from Pitcairn were landed. 

The Chiefs arrived with their armies on the 30th March. Tati and 
Otomi were the first, bringing with them abeut 1209 fighting men, and 
established them near the centre of the bay. Paofai and Hitoti arrived 
soon after, wito 500 more. They had boldly marched through the 
Queen's army to join their allies. They were well armed with muskets 
pistols, and spears. The Chiefs were attired in a distinguished manner. 
Some time after, we saw the army of the Queen defile towards the north 
point of the bay, and established themselves abouta mile from where the 
Chiefs had encamped. The Queen's party did not exceed 600 men, 
and could not have stood against the force of the Chiefs. Assoonas 
the Queen appeared round the point, she was saluted with eleven guns 
by the Comet, and immedieteiy afterwards her commander landed to 
pay his respects. 

The Queen still refused to give up the accused Chiefs, but offered, in 
their place, her aunt and some other of her relations, who had also been 
instigators, promising, at the same time, to desist frotm similar pretensions 
for the future, and to swear before the Chiefs and the people assembled, 
to render obedience to the laws. These condescensions did not satisfy 
the Chiefs; they still demanded the accused. 
nied by the Commander of the Comet and several other officers, ap- 
proached, in the man-of-war's gig, the encampment of the hostile 
Chiefs. Tati advanced to receive her, but soon returned; the Chiefs 
would not hearher. The commanderthen addressed them, but without 
effect. They replied that they were very sorry to refuse him, but the 
interests of the island demanded that the guilty Chiefs should be given 
up. The Queea was, therefore, obliged to retire without having obtain- 
ed her wishes. Night approached, and noting was decided. The 
armies remained in their positions, and such order prevailed in their 
camp, as would confer honour on the most disciplined troops. 


The Queen, accompa- | 


ding for it assembled, and where a lively competition for the contract 
it is said, took place. The bidders were Mr. N. M. Rothschild, joint ‘ 
with his brother, James de Rethschild, of Paris, Mr. Moberly, and Mr 
Ricardo, and a party of French capitalists. The contract has been 
taken by Messrs. Rothschild, and is understood to be for £2,000,000 
sterling, for which bonds are to be issued at 74 or 75 per ceut., bearin 

interest at five percent. ‘The loan is to be divided into portions for cir. 
culation in the different capitals, where it is expected to obtain sub. 
scribers. £1,000,000 in Paris; £890,009 in London; and £300,000 in 
Brussels, the dividends oneach portion being made payable on the spot 

aud in the currency of the place where issued. ; 


Count Augustin Capo d'Istrias has cauged the ball to be extracted 
from the body of his brother which was the occasion of his death. The 
ball is to be attached to the monument, with this inscasiption—* Present 
of Greece to its President, Capo d'Istrias:” 


The unsatisfactory state of the Duke of Wellington’s health is said to. 
have arisen, in a great measure, from the too abstemious life which hig 
Grace has for some years led; and that not wholly uninfluenced by 
mental anxiety and disappointment, arising from the present posture of 
public affairs, both at home and abroad. His Grace’s health, however, 
we are happy to state, is improving. 

A meeting of the creditors under the separate estates of Messrs. Frys 
and Chapman was held in London, yesterday week. The dividends of 
Mr. Chapman end Mr. Joseph Fry's estates were declared at 20s in the 
pound, and on Mr. William Fry's at 15s, with an expectation ‘hat the 
latter will equally pay in full. 

Miss Chambers, the daughter of Mr. Chambers, the banker, made her 
debut at the Brighton Theatre, on Wednesday evening week, in the cha- 
racter of Lucy Bertram. Her reception was most gratifying. 

Viscountess Canning and her only surviving sun and heir apparent, 
the Honourable Charles John Canning. have left Chester-terrace, in the 
Regent’s Park, on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Portland at Wel- 
beck Abbey, in Nottinghamshire. The Hon. C. J. Canning is com- 
pleting his education at one of the Universities; he has attained his 19th 
year. 

Glasgow Bills of Mortality for 1831).— Baptisms 2438; marriages 1867; 
burials 6547. ‘There is a decrease of 52 merrisges, and an increase of 


| 1362 burials from the former year. ‘The population is 202,426, of whom 


5006 are paupers. To the ladies we shill leave the task of explaining 
how it is that their sex so vastly preponderates over the other under the 
the azes of 20 and of 30 respectively, es to show in the former, a nume- 





rical excess of 2,222; andin the latter of 10.713! 

Gretna Green.—We see, by a pleasant article in the Dumfries Courier, 
that the High Priest of matri:nonial enjoyment, who lives st Gretna 
Green, complains of decay of trade, and that he bas towered his prices 
in vain. 

Portable Telegraph.—Uncer the name of Areographe, M. Pessault De- 
latour hes invented, and presentedto the Frerch Minister of Marine, a 
portable telegraph, capable of being used by night as well as by day, 


At daybreak we were much astonished at perceiving about thirty | (he priveiples of which are exceedingly simple, and which promiscs to 


great canoes, in which were embarked the Queen and her party, with 
the intention of retiring to Morea. This movement was caused by a 
report that the Queen was to have been attacked on the following morn- 
ing. When the Chiefs saw that she was about to abandon her island, 
thinking that she had already been sufficiently humiliated, they consent- 
ed to pardon the Chiefs protected by her, and condemned the others. 
The scene that followed was most extraordinary. The armed multi- 
tude,which hitherto had maintained order and tranguillity, at once broke 
out into the utmost confusion and noise, and the previously hostile par- 
ties intermixed, and freely conversed with one another. 


the plague, small-pox, &c. no such change has ever been effected by | Contrast shows how blinaly these people submit to their Chiefs, and how 


similar operations, 


} creat would be the authority of the latter, if they knew how to exercise 
The only mode of prevention from contagious diseases, is to avoid the | 't- 

. a. ° - ° e it te | ’ : . y ‘hj " 3 . rv 
contact of persons suffering from those diseases, and of their garments, | Where, as itis said, she wept bitterly, the Chiefs retired, without farther 


While the Queen was in a small island in the middle of the bay, 


or of any thing that has been used by them. | conference, and in the evening Papiete was quite deserted. 


Segregation and insulation are the surest preservatives from contagious 
diseases. : ein 
infections epidemics. Hence the laws of quarantine are indispensabie 
ezainst the former; and worse than useless in the fatter. 

i 


VAULT, AND THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS, 


From the United Service Journal. 


The following account, at once the most regent and circumstantial, of | 
the state of Tahiti and the deplorable conditig of the primitive island. | 
ers of Piteairn, who have been transported to the licentious island, | 
has been addressed from the spotto a scientific gentleman, who has 
kindly placed it at our disposal. we 

Tahiti, May 15, 1881. 

You remember, without doubt, the new Cithera and its inhabitants; 
who, notwithstanding what the Missionaries say of them, are the oddest 
Christiansin the world, uniting the most immoral end vicious life to the | 
strictest observance of the ceremonies of religion; and who, as you 
know, after having prostituted their wives, their sisters, and their daugh- 
ters, and these latter, after having passed the night on board the vessels, 
never fail, at least on Sundays, to goto church, hear sermous, say prayers | 
and sing psalms. Such as they were then, so they are now, except that | 
they are getting weary of restrictions, and do things a lite more publicty, | 
regardless of the Missionaries and the laws which they have established. 
The causes which have produced this change I shall now proceed to 
esplain to you. | 


| with the sailors, such aets of debauchery, that they instantly desire: 


I have already mentioned, that in the two English ships were brought 


teresting istanders. Nothing could be worse than to bring these good 
and virtuous pecple into this gulf of corruption. The first moval lesson 
they received on their arrival, was to see about fifty women of Tahiti 
swim off to the ships in whieh they were, and commitin their presence, 


| 

3ut no such means can save a person from the influence of | alltoe inhabitants of Pitcairn; you have of course heard of these in- 
| 
| 


to return to their own island. Two days afterwards, however, ('0¥ 


were landed at Papaoa, in the midst of the most corrupt people of Gf | 


istands. 


Irom thence they solicited and obtained permission to come to Pa- 
piete; but this was of small avail, for you know thet, at Tahiti, every 

| Where there exist but more or less of the same practices. 
credit the assertions of these people, they did not willingly quit their | 


island, but did so at the instigation of those who went toseck them, and 
on condition that they should be brought back to Piteairn, if they were 
not pleased with Tahiti. 
for although they said to the Commander that they would have preferred 


dying of thirst in their own island to living amongst so corrupt a people 
he A 

as those of Tahiti, the Comet sailed, and left them here, not, however, 

before its Commander had secured them a piece of land and provisions | 


for six months. 
Six weeks have now elapsed since the departure of the ships; and six 


of the inhabitants of Piteairn are already dead. of whom two were fa- 


thers of families, leaving each six children. ‘The remainder are deter- 


minedto return to their island; and in a small vessel wiich Ihave | 


The Queen had made a voyage to the west, to Raiatea, &c. I do not freivhted to go to the neighbourhood of Pitcairn, twelve of them have 


know with what intention, but there, on the eve of quilting to visit Iu- | 
heine, &c. and return here, it was determined that she should be re-_ 
ceived every where according to the ancient customs, and that the ope- | 
ration of tha lec? should be suspended during her continuance in each | 
island. 
The customs here referred to have reference merely to the practice | 
of making presents to the Queen, consisting of natural productions and | 
stuffs of the country, in a droll manner it is true—since women, enve- 
Joped in Tapa (the country cloth,) present themselves before her; after- | 
wards men come and unrolling these envelopes, leave them naked in | 
the presence of the Queen and the spectators; all this is accompanied 
by music, sonzs, and dances, &c. 
* * * om 


| 
* * * 


I could not learn whether she was received in this manner at Raiatea 
and Huheine; I believe not, though some of the natives assert that she 
wasso. I know that she was so received at Charles Sanders Island, 
and in two districts in Morea, or Eimeo. When this news arrived here, 
it created an extraordinary sensation; the Missionaries on horseback 
flew in all directions; one would have thought we were in a besieged 
city. This, indeed, was not without reason, forif the same thing should 
happen here, it would be the signal for their expulsion. ‘The laws once 
abolished, could never be re-established; this would the more annoy 
the Missionaries, as they are pretty “comfertable”’ here. But to return 
to the sabject, Ha pily for the Missionaries, the principal chiefs. Tati, 
Paofai, Hitoti, and Otomi, were as much opposed to these ceremonies 
as themselves, though not precisely from the same motives; for although 
they are very excellent men, and according to the Missionaries are even 
good Christians, provided they could be depended on; yet their disap- 
proen! arose first from certain humiliations to which they will not sub- | 
mit under the present head of the government, unless by force of arms; 
and secondly, Lecause from the maintenance of the laws they derive 
their support, and between the three first named Chiefs and the family | 

Tomare there exists an ancient enmity, of which the effects are often | 
seen. Thesefore, while the Queen was still at Morea the four Chiefs | 
ealled a gemeral assembly at Papiete. and after some discussion sent a, 
commission to Morea to try Mahini, chief of that island and of Hu | 
heine, and the principle promoters of these ancient practices, and at the 
same time to announce to the Queen that she was not to expecta similar | 
reception at Tahiti; to which they were resolved to opprse themselves | 
by arms if necessary. 

The most unfortunate circumstance in this affair, as regards the Mis- | 
sionaries who have published accounts of theee islands, is, that the | 
principal actors in this farce are Deacons of the Church established by | 
them, such as the principal Chief of Raintea, Huheine, &c. whose 
praises they have never cexsed to want. Therefure when Messrs. Baff | 
and Williams arrived they strongly urged the necessity of suppressing 
the existing dissension, and in doing so almost excited a disunion among 





| 











embarked for the purpose of preserving the stock they left on their de- 
parture. Loffered 2000 dollars fora schooner belonging to Mr. Wil- 
liams, Missionary at Raiatea. Had he sold her to me, I should have 
sent the whole of these interesting people to their own istand. But 
Mr. Darling, one of the Missionaries, who wished to visit socae islands 
in this schooner, would not forego his voyage. Seeing these people dis- 
couraged and dying, a subscription was proposed to defray the expenses 
of this same schooner of the Missionaries, to carry them to Pitcairn. 
This would not occupy more than from three to six weeks at the most; 
Messrs. Pritchard, Wilson, and Nott, (Miscionaries,) would themselves 
have subscribed for this benevolent purpose; but Mr. Darling refuses, 
being determined not to delay his voyage. The probable consequence 
will be, that these unfortunate people must all die if some means of 
restoring them to their island are not soon found. Nothing, however, 
can touch the heart of the Reverend gentleman; within three or four 
days he is going to sail, leaving these unhappy people to their fate, with- 
out the least apparent concern. Adieu, my dear , as many ebsurdi- 
ties take place here as in other parts of this best of all possible worlds. 
But it is truly dreadful not to leave in peace those who are peaceable. 
The people ot Pitcairn were certainly the most interesting people on 
the earth. Twice I have visited their island, and twice { have been en- 
chanted with their frank and cordial hospitality, with the purity of their 
manners and the goodness of their hearts. But all this will soon be lost ; 
for if they remain here, those who do not die will not long continue as 
they were before their arrival. Among this corrupt people, they will 
soon fall into similar practices,—at all events, the young. They had 
scarcely been here eight days, when some native men came and danced 
oer before some of their young females, who were going to bathe in 
ye river. 


_ You may make any use of this, in order thatthe truth may be known 
in England. 








Summary. 


Nothing attracts the notice of a stranger, when first walking the streets 
of Madrid, so much a3 the extraordinary number of shops appropriated 
to the sale of combs. Thtoughout Spain, but especially in Madrid, the 
comb is an indispensable and important part of every Woman's dress, 
and a never-failing accompaniment of the mantilla. A fashionable 
Spanish comb is not less than a foot long, and eight or nine inches 
broad; and no lady considers from nine to fifteen dollars (price £2 to 
£3) too much to give for this appendage—consequently, every tenth 


shop, at least, is a comb shop. 


It appears that a loan to Belgium has actually been concluded, though 
not of so large an amount as was originally intended, nor on terms so 
high asthe ministry at Brussels seem to have expected. The negecia- 
tions were conducted at Calais, where the capitalists who proposed bid- 


be exceedingly serviceable. 
The New Scotch Bill bas, we understand, been submitted by the 
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Notwithstanding, this promise was not fulfilled, 


| onhis moor, the limits of which we 
| him, seized the bridle of his pony, 


| years, or to be confined for a {arth 


Lord Advocate to James Gibson Craig, and Mr. John Archibald Mur- 
ray, for correction. ‘These gentlemen, it is understood, suggested a 
few important amendments, some of which are said to have been 
| adopted. 

i os . ; +t : e 

| Extraordinary Voyages —Friday morning, Dec. 5,the Montreal trader 


Sophia, Capt. Neill, arrived at Greenock, from Montreal. ‘This is the 
third voyage of the Sophia, toand from Montreal within nine months— 
athing unparatleled in the annals of navigation. A gold medal was 
presented to Capt. Neill, when last in Montreal, in honour of his cros- 
sing the Atlantic five times in one season.—Caledonta Mer. 


Heidelberg. —The number of young men now studying at this uni- 
versity is greater than has been known for centuries; it exceeds one 
thousand. 

Aurora Borealis.-—Observations made on this phenomenon, daring (he 
last suinmer, at Falmouth and near Londviett the same timer propé that 
the elevation of the aurora borealis is veontineat. From uf Jobs. 
vations it has been inferred that the heies, they metre Use of Wiousand 
miles above the surface of the earth. ght way cheek. LL 

An Awkward Fare.—lvemember once. #4 “odeylulboor hackney 
coach horse maltreated by a coachman in Le.idon. * Some with me,” 
| stidan Englishmen with whom J was walking, “you shall soon see that 

fellow punished.” Tle very coolly called the man, and ordered him to 
drive to the nearest police office. He alighted, and accused the coxch- 
} man of having wantonly maltreated and tormented bis horse. I was 
called on to give evidence to the same effect, and the fellew was sen- 
tenced to pay a considerable fine; after which we made him drive us 
; back. You may imagine his good humonr.-— Tour of a German Prince 


| The Gulf of Flerida Stream —The following may be useful to those 
| who are interested in thermometrical navigation. A vessel lately teav- 
| ing St. John’s, in the island of Newfoundland, on her way to Bermuda, 
tried the difference between the ti mperatore of the air and the sea, and 
| found, that the northern limit of the Gulf stream then extended a hun- 
dred miles to the northward of where itis usually fonnd. In crossing 
the Strenm as she advanced to the southward, the follow ing differences 
were found:—fn lat. 41° 24", lon. 57°21 the temperature of the sir 60 
| that of the sea 72; in lat. 384°, lon. 599°, the air 62, the sea GS; in lat. 
| 36° 20’, lon. 62> 30", the air 63, and the sea 67 ;—showing a decrease in 
the temperature of the sea as the stream was crossed. and an increase 
} in that of the airasshe advanced to the southward. There can ke no 
doult that the Emits of this extraordinary phenomenon vary according 
| to the season of the year, and the force and duration of particular winds. 
—ALNCUN, 

An Upright Courtier.—“ Sir Philip Sidney, son-in-law of his Majesty, 
declined a Peerage on cunditien of voting tor the Reform Bill.”"—What 
“a great moral lesson” to aspiring lordlings may be read in the two lines. 
They speak volumes for the insate integrity and bigh principle of the 
worthy inheritor of the name and spirit of the chivalrous here of Pens- 
hurst—and say they nothing for the disfavour in which the Radical Bill 
is held at Court?’ That do they—quite enough to satisfy us that all is 
right in that quarter, let the faction say what it will. 


A new bank is about to be established at Glasgow, under the title of 
“ The Western Bank of Scotland,” with a capital of four millions ster- 
ling, divided into 20,000 shares of £200 each. 


Dr. Hunter, of Edinburgh, has sent an apparatus to Newcastle, for 
pulting cholera patients in an atmosphere of oxygen. 

The Earl of Mar was tried in the High Court of Justiciary on Mon- 
day, for assaulting J. Oldham, Esq., on the moor of Cochrage, Perth, on 
the 12th of August last. It appeared that the prosecutor was shooting 
on his own grounds, when the Noble Earl, believing he was trespassing 

re not strictly defined, rode upto 
) and called him a thief and poacher. 
The defendant, excessively irritated, retorted, and very freely applied 
the words liar and scoundrel to his assailant. Lord Mar then threatened 
to fire at the prosecutor unless he immediately quitted the moor; and 
he did fire, but, according with the prosecutor's admission, be saw that 
the charge would not strike him. He thought his assailant was intoxi- 
cated; and after the shot was fired, he considered his life in danger, be- 
cause the Earl said, “if you do not go off the moor I will fire at you.” 
“~The Jury returned a verdict of guilty; and Lord Gillies, after regret- 
fing that a young nobleman, distinguished for high honour and gallantry, 
the representative of cue of the most ancient families, should be con- 
victed of the crime of assault, sentenced him to two months’ imprison- 
ment, and thereafter to find security in £5,000 to keep the peace for five 
er period of six months. 

The March of the Schoolmaster.—In a parish of Hertfordshire (says the 
last Bucks Gazette) a short time since, upon examining the parish ac- 
counts, the three follow ing curiosities appeared :—One of the overseers 





had made sizty-three weeks in the year; an item in the other overseer’s 
accounts was for a sum of money paid towards the county rats. This 
caused a good deal of laughter, in which no one joined more heartily 
than the constable, who immediately afterwards produced his account, 
in which there was a charge for holding a conquest on a man Soundei— 








{found dead. } 


——— 
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'The Figaro says, that great nurabers of English are arriving daily in 
Paris, and that the price of beef has cousequently risen. 

{t appears from official data, that the losses of the Russian arty, either 
on the field of battle, or in lazarettos and hospitals, lave amounted to 
180,000 men. In this enumeration, the capture of Warsaw alone ap- 
pears to have cost 30,640 lives. 

On Monday night a labouring man of Harum, near Helmsley, got up 
ia his sleep, and procecdedjalong the street, until his foot coming in con- 
tact with a large stoue, he awoke. On finding himselt exposed tothe in- 
clemency of the weather, and having on no other clothing than bis 
shirt aud night cap, he shonted “Murder! murder! they’re burking 
me,” with such a Stentorian voice, as to alarm all the neighbours, who 
were terror-ctruck at beholding such a strange figure; in vain did they as- 
sure him that his fears were groundless; he persisted in exclaiming 
« Murder! murder! I'm going to be burked!”’ Even when conveyed 
home the poor fellow couid not be persuaded to believe but that he had 
been conveyed away by the Burkites. 

A tailor, at a late public meeting, declared the Reform Bill to be abso- 
lutely necessary “to repair the breaches” in the constitution. 


In France no less than twenty-three persons connected with the pub- 
lic journals have been condemned to various terms of imprisonment 
since the revolution of July, amounting in the whole to nine years, hine 
months, and eight days. 

By the death of Sir Geo. Ricketts a vacancy occurs on the bench of 
the Supreme Conrt of Jduicature at Madras, 

The Hon. Hngo Jones, Atttorney-General of Jamaica, succeeds the 
late Sir W. Scarlett as Chief Justice ofthat Island. ‘The salary and emolu- 
ments are estimuted at £40,000 per annuin. 


Cholera in the Fast.—We have scen accounts from the Red Sea to the 
12thof July. The country about there had suffered greatly from sick- 
ness, scurvy, fever, and cholera morbus. ‘Che latter was particularly 
dreaded, as the strongest and healthiest men were carried off in 12 hours. 
At Mecca, and in the Hadee country, 45,000 souls were carried off in 
ore month. The violent rains had produced great damage ia Arabia. 
Half of Sucz had been washed away. ‘The locusts covered the water 


=—- 


But “ Robert le Diable’—what shall 1 say of “Le Diable Robert?” 
That there is nothing approaching it on stage record; it is like Sheri- 
\dan’s matchless speech on the trial of Warren Hastings—unique, over- 
| powering, magnificent, and sublime. ‘The music, words, scenery, deco- 
| rations, every detail, and the tout ensemble, are, each and all, parfait, and 
j leave nothing wanting, except an cuverture, which, [ presume, was 
| omitted ou account of the length of the opera. The actors, too, seem- 
ed to have caught.inspiration from the author--they performed their re- 
spective parts to admiration. It is worth a trip over the water to see 
| Meyerbeer’s superbe opera of * Robert le Dialle.” And then what a bevy 
| of beauties in the boxes,—what a galaxy of bright eyes,—what a phalanx 
of fashionables in all the costumes of this diversified globe! The “ get- 
| ling up” of the piece cost near, £16,900 sterling, and it has been got up 
ina most sterling manner. Several accidents were near happening on 
the first night’s performance, by parts oi the machinery falling; in fact, 
an unlucky leap of Adolphe Nourrit down a trap-door might have been 
serious; but his good angel protected him. Ishould bave said the pa- 
roles are by Messieurs Seribe and Germaine Delavigne, the poet's bro- 
ther. Most of the corps diplomatique, the Members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and their fair dames and families, were present. But I must 
see and hear it again and again, ere L can trust myself to write critically 
on the subject.—Paris lutter. 





In 1817, a féte was given at the Hotel de Viile, at which Mr. Canning 
was present. Fatigued with the ceremony, he waadered through the 
different salons of the ancient and vast edifice. A nobleman and hom- 
me d'esprit, Baron Fourrier, who accompanied him, stopped before a pe- 
destal of lapis, and said, “That pedestal has supported many and divers 
busts. In 1789, Louis XVI. surmounted ‘t, then followed Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, and numerous other popular men of the day: During twelve 
years, the head of Napoleon crowned it, and now you see that of Louis 
XVIEE" “Well,” exclaimed Mr. Canning, smiling, “ you must allow 
it is an impartial pedestal.” 

The Emperor Nicholas has ordered that a granite column, iv imitation 
of the celebrated Trajan column, 84 feet high, and 12 in diameter, 
shonld be erected in the square of the Wiuter Palace, in memory of his 
brother Alaxsander; it has been cut from a granite rock in Finland, and 





for miles and miles. The cholera had broken out in his Majesty's 2th 
foot at Ghazapore, and in 12 days ten men, two women, and four chil- 
dren had fallen victims. | 
London bills of mortality for 1831.—Christened, males, 14,217; females, | 
14,045; tetal 23,253. Buried, males 12.769; temales 12, 568; total | 
25,227, Increase in the burials reported this year, 3692. Among the | 
deaths were those of one individual aged LO) years, one aged 101, and | 
one aged 105. The total number who had died of various diseases has 
been 24,926, including no less than 4,507 cases of consumption, and 48 
under the alarming title of cholera morbas! The deaths from casua!- | 
ties have been 411. Six persons have been executed during the year | 
within the bills of mortality, allhough only two are reported as such, | 


Tie Curreacy.—We understand that Government are seriously con- | 
templating arelaxation of the currency. The factis, the question of | 
the currency is one of great, we may say the greatest, importauce, and | 
we are aware that it is surrounded with difficulties. 

Currents in the Allantic Ocean.—A metal cylinder, containing a print: | 
ed notice, has been found at Vivero, a small porton the north coast of | 
Spain, which had been thrown into the sea from IL. M. 8. Chanticleer, | 
on her return from her lute scientific voyage. According to the docu- | 
meat, it was committed to the deep on the 3d of May last, in lat. 31 44.N, | 
and lon 114 W, the weather being fine and moderate trom the norih- 
ward. On the 12th of September it was picked up at Vivero, being dis- 
tant 165 miles, ina 8. E. d.rection from the place, which would lead us to 
conclude that it had been influenced by a superficial current setting ita | 
mile anda quarter in each twenty-four hours. 

A new inflammabte liquid has just been discovered by a young che- | 
mistin London. The influence of this discovery will be felt in every 
department of chemistry, as it establishes that light is not the result of 
any principle resident in combustible bodies. 

The Present and the Future,—In one of tne iatest days of Fox, the cou- 
versation on the comparative wisdom of the French and English charac- | 
ter. ‘Tie i renchman,” it was observed, “ delights himself with the 
present ; the Eaglishiman makes himself anxious about the future. Ls not | 
the Frenchman the wiser?” ‘ He may be the merrier,” said Pox; “but 
did you ever hear of a savage who did not buy a mirror in preference to 
a telescope ?”—Drawing-room Scrap Sheet. 


. P 

Resxscitation.—The Stomach Pump has been sucessfully used at | 
Manchester, to discharge the water from a body which had lain a consi- 
derable time in the water, and was taken out apparently lifeless. [fot 
stimulants and trictions were used, after th~ water was dislodged, and 
the patient speedily recovered. This is a most valueble discovery. 

On Friday last Mr. Michael Levy did penance in St. Margaret's 
Church, Ipswich, during Divine Service, for defaming the character of 


him by the Consistory Court at Norwich, wiih all costs.—Dec. 2. 


the wife of Mr. Moses Levy, sentence having been pronounced against | 


Substitute for Paper for Covering Walls. —There is now getting into use, 
as asubstituts for paper for covering the walls of dwelling-honses, a sort 
of cloth made of cotton wool, pressed by means ot calenders into a fat 
sheet resembling in colour and appearance a sheet of demy paper, and 
printed into a variety of suitable patterns. It is very stout, and seems 
in every way qualified to supersede paper entirely, as it can be pro- 
duced much cheaper. We understand that there are verv large orders 
for this sort of cloth.— Manchester Courier. 


Sir Astley Cooper.—Ue continued to carry ona practice unexampled. 
we dare to say, forextentand emolument, in the annals of Surgery, of 
this or any other country. We believe we may state, on unquestiona- 
ble authority, that in the last year of his abode in the City, at New 
Broad-street, he realized the largest sam ever known by a medical prac- 
titioner; no less, indced, than £21,000 !—and for years after his transit 
to the west end of the town, the same astonishing celebrity, with its 
consequent wonderful income of from £18,900 to £20,000 per annum, 
attended his footsteps. On hearing of much smaller sums being gained 
by leading men in this and other lucrative pursuits, we have thought it 
impossible that there should be time wherein to earg them; bat law 
and medicine are often purchased at immense cost. For example, we 
have been told of one case of an old and wealthy West Indian to whose 
relief Sir Astley Cooper was called. An operation for the stone was 
advised, and performed in so masterly a manner, that the delighted pa- 
tient threw his night cap at the surgeon, lined with a cheque for 1000 
guineas! Having looked at the satisfactory piece of paper, the operator, 
with much presence of mind (for jest and cheerfulness are excellent 
Doctors for invalids) threw back the cap, telling its owner that he could 
not think of robbing him of so valuable an article !—National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Died, on Monday last, ia the 78th year of hisage, Admiral Sir Charles 
Henry Knowles, Bart. G. C. B. The venerable Admiral succeeded 
his father, the late Baronet, (who attained the rank of Rear-Admi- 
ral of England, and became President of the Council of the Admiralty to 
Catherine, Empress of Russia,) in 1777, and after passing through the 
subordinate stations of the service, was advanced to the rank of Post 
Captain, 1780, in which year he commanded the Porcupine frigate on 
the Mediterranean station. Towards the conclusion of the American 
war, Sir Charles commanded the San Miguel, of 72 guns, and was em- 
ployed as senior officer of the naval force. stationed at Gibraltar, to the 
garrison of which place he afforded the greatest assistance, by his active 
co-operation in repelling the attacks made by the enemy, with a view of 
regaining possession of that important fortress. Soon after the com- 
mencement of hostilities against the French Republic, Sir Charles com- 
manded the Daedalus 32, in which frigate he proceeded to North Ameri- 
ca. The Daedalus returned to England the following year, and Sir 
Charies was shortly afterwards appointed to the Edgar 74, stationed in 
the North Sea. Frem this ship he was removed into the Goliath, and 
Was present at the memarable victory off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 
1797, and, in common with the other Captains, received a gold medal 
for his services on that occasion. Sir Charles rose to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, Feb. 14, 1799 Vice-Admiral, April 23, 1804, Admiral of the 
Red, July 10, 1310, and in May, 1820, he was created an extra Knight 
Grand Cross of tle Bath. By his marriage, in 1800, with Charlotte, 
daughter of Charlies Johnston, Esq., of Ludlow, he has left Francis 
Charles Knowles, (the present Baronet,) and other children.—Dee. 3. 


600 workman have been employed in cutliug it during two years; its 
weight is estimated at about 9,676,000lbs. 





Pavictics, 
THE SHERIFF* OF COVENT GARDEN. 


Our page a paradox records 
To pose the learn’d profession ; 
The Drama thrives, since of the boards 
The Sheriff's ta’en possession. 


But stranger still, this Sheriff's shakes 
Make firm the house, we're told; 
And every note she utters makes 
A full return of gold. 


Our Sheriff's bills of promise, too, 
Are honoured every night; 

Not “two months after date’’—no, no; 
They're “ payable at sight.” 


Long may the treasures of her chest 
Increase her reputation; 

And every note bear, full imprest, 
4 > 4 " 7 Ul 
The stamp of approbation! 


What grievance would England have, in common with Ireland, if she 
fell ont with the Chinese?) Answer—She would have to lament the 
loss of absent-tees (ubsentees., ) 

THE PEARLS AND THE SWINE, 
A wedded pair, whose wedded aim, 
Was some geutility to claim, 
Madea bold dash of balGa-guinea 
To hear the far-famed Paganini. 
Securing early a front seat, 
They wait impatient for the treat: 
< ‘My deer,” quoth madam, with dismay, ' 
“Won't they take that green cloth away ?”’ 
‘Ay, up it goes’’—and in the middle 
Stood forth the Master of the Fiddle. 
Rondo, Sonata, Militaire, 
Proved for their taste too tender fare, 
Yawn'd he, “ f wuss he'd try a tune ;” 
“Mind, man,” quoth she, * what place ye’re in, 
‘‘] heard just now a lady saying, 
‘hat it’s Italian he is playing, 
“ Playing! cali’t ye’’—right out he sings, 
« He has taen {wa hours to tune the strings!” 


Fouy things [hate and never could endure, 
These ave the four: they are most naughty sure: 
Commanding wives, and base commanding men, 
A cock that’s silent, and a crowing hen. 
Zachary Boyd—Mr. Niel’s edition. 
A good rule against cholera, extracted from the medical advice of the 
Boerd of Health:— 
“A generous mode of living is one of the surest protections against 
the Cholera.” I certify that I agree with that ere. 
Russell-Square, Cuarces Frowrr, Alderman and Baronet. 


| Habit and Instinct-—The oxen that served in the royal gardens of Susa, 

| to water them, and turn certain great wheels for that purpose, to which 
buckets were fastened (such as there are many in Languedoc) being or- 

| dered every oneto draw alundred turns a day, they were so accustom- 
ed to this number, that it was impossible by any force to make them 

(draw one turn more; buttheir task being performed, they would sud- 
denly stop and stand still. 


Crewkerne—Luck in a Cushion.— A girlin this town on Saturday was 
making use of an old pincushion, and finding her needle impeded by a 
hard substance, opened the cushion, and found eleven guineas; some of 
them were of ancient coinage, and one bearing the date, &c. of Queen 
Anne's reign.—Seotch Paper. 

Self-importance:'—I\n his last number Cobbet exclaims, “ What! Par- 
liament to meet so early as the sixth of December! Well, then, lam 


a false prophet for once! [really should not wonder if this was done 
to make me such !” 


Hint to Young Ladies.—Young Lady! looking out for an establish- 
ment—meditating on the delightsof a house of her own—two maids 
and aman, over whom you are set in absolute authority—do any thing 
rather than marry a confirmed bachelor—venture on one who has been 
successful with seven successive wives, with ten small children ready 
inade to order—walk off with some tall youth, who considersa wife and 
a razor definitive signs of his growth and his sense; but shun the estab- 
lishment of a bachelor who has hung a pendulum between temptation 
and prudence till the age of ; but of all subjects, age is the one on 
: which it is most invidious to descant. 





Laughable Escape.—We are assured that the following laughable affair 
is an absolute fact:—A corporal and two privates, having in their cus- 
tody a deserter, were enjoying themselves at the Shakspeare Inn, Ard- 
| wick, on Tuesday last. The deserter amused his military guardians 
| with several entertaining sleight-of-hand tricks, but being encumbered 
| with the steel-ruffes, complained he could not display his skill to advan- 
| tage, and requested to have his hands at liberty whilst he exhibited a fa- 
| Vourite trick, which he described. This being agreed te, he proceeded to 
| tie the hands of the three soldiers and his own together with a handker- 

chief, which he was wholly to loose with a gentle stroke. ‘The magic 

knots were tied, but, on being shaken, the knots all remained firm ex- 
| cept the one which held the deserter. This fell asunder with a touch; 
and, quick as an arrow, he lifted up the sash, and darted head-foremost 
through the window, leaving his keepers raging at each otber, and tug- 
ging like ill-coupled hounds, before they thought of cutting asunder their 
bonds, which having effected, they commenced a warm chase; but the 

















* Miss Sheriff, the celebrated vocalist. 
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game having got the start, rendered their present efforts ineflectual.— 
Manchester Advertiser. 

Extraordinary Case.—We find the following extraordinary case (a 
name which it weil deserves) in the Lancet of tnis day, where it is pub- 
lished on the authority of Mr. Hoare, M. R. C. S., of Warminster :— 
The wife of a Mr. Higgins, atarmer of Baltonsborough, near Giaston- 
bury, Somerset, having brought him three daughters im successiva, and 
nu son, be was so discoucerted at the repeated disappointment, that he 
vowed, should his nest child be a daugiter, he would never speak to 
ler. On the appaoach of his wile’s fourth confinement, he repeated this 
vow. ‘Lo his great joy, his wife gave birth to « son, and nothing oecur- 
red to lessen his satistaction until the child began to speak. ‘To his asto- 
nishment and distress he thea found, that while the boy would readily 
address his mother asd sisters, and, indeed, any temale, nothing could 
induce him to utter a word to his father, or any male person. This sia- 
gularity continued during the whole of his father’s life (thirty years); 
entreaties, threats, or promises, were of no avail, and the unbappy man 
frequently bewailed, with tears, the distressing consequences of bis rash 
vow. On the death of Mr. Higgins, which happened about two months 
since, the young man, tu the astonishment of et! who knew bim, began 
to speak fluently to males, although tor 30 years pres iously he had never 
been heard to ulter a word {o any one of the former sex. Mr. Higgins 
had no other son; he is in good health, aud is ready, es are his mother 
and sisters, and many other respectable persous, to attest the truth of 


~ GOBONUAL. 





PRORGGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
York, Upper Canada, January @8. 

At four o’clock this day, bis Exceliency the Lieutenant Governor, 
being seated on the Throne iu the Legislative Council Chamber, and 
the House of Assembly being prescat, his ‘Excellency was pleased to 
prorogue the present Session with the following 

SPEECH. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Assembly ;— 

In relieving you from your Legislative duties, it is satisfactory to me 
to observe, that you have directed your attention to several objects of 
, great interest to the Colony. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assemily;— 

J thank you in his Majesty's name, for the sums voted for public iaati- 
tutions, avd works carrying on in the Province. 
Honourable Gentlemen aud Geratlemen ;— 























| ‘The extent and fertility of the unoccupied lands, will continue to at- 
tract to this country large portions of the redundant population of the 
Parent State. [ am, therefore, persuaded, that on your return to your 
respective Counties, your influence may be usefully exerted in orga- 
nizing societies for the purpose of affording the information to emigrants 
which they so much require, at the ports where they first disembark, 
and in facilitating their dispersion in the Districts in which they may 
readily obtain employment. 
The increasing vaiue of land; the harbours, canals, and steamboats 
now constructing; the nuaber of acres brought into cultivation in most 
| districts; the projected internal commerce by steam vessels on Lake 
Simeoe, and the Kice Lake, are the favourable results of recent ewi- 
gration. 





The exports of staple products of the Province, last season, amounted 
jtoa third more than those of the preceding year; and the sales of im- 
| ported articles have been doubled in three vears. 

| Such are the proots of the prosperity and independence, which, ina 
| few years, bave been created wholly in the Province, by the industry 
j} and labour of the great body of settlers: and also of the general pros- 
| nerity and progressive advanceimeut of the interests of the Colony. 

| [The following message was communicated to the Provincial Parlia- 
| meat prior toils prerogation. ] 
' 
' 





‘ by the Governor, 
THE CLERGY RESERVES. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has received his Majesty’s commands to 
make the following communication to the House of Assembly, in refe- 
rence tothe lands which, in pursuance of the coustitutional act of this 
province, lave been set apart for the support and maintenance of a 
protestant clergy, the representations which have at different times, been 
made to his Majesty and his 1oysi predecessors, of the prejudice sustain- 
sd by his faithtul enbjects 9 this province, from the appropriation of 
the Clergy Reserves, have engaged his Majesty’s most attentive consi- 
deration, His Majesty kas, with ro less anxiety, considered how far 
such an appropriation of territory is conducive either to the temporal 
weltare of the ministers of religion in this province or their spiritual 
influence, 





Bound no fess by his personal feelings than by the sacred obligations 
tation to which Providence ; 


of that lias called him to watch over the 
interests of all the protestant churches within his dominions. His Ma- 
jes ty could never consent to ehandon those interests With a view to any 
objects of temporary end epparent expediency. 
It has therefore been with peculiar satisfaction (hat in the result of his 
enquiries into this subject, His Majesty bas found that the changes 
for by so large aportion of the inhabitants of this province may 
ye carried into effect without sacrificing the just claims of the establishe: 
sot England and Scotland. The waste lands which have bee: 
set apart asa provision for the clergy of those venerable bodies hav 
hitherto yieldcd no disposable revenue. 


soucht 
' 


churche 


The period at whieh they might ressonably-be expected to Lecome 
more produc tive is stillremote. 

ilis Majesty has solid grounds for entertaining the hope that before 
thearrival of that period, itmay be fouad practicable to aiford the cler- 
gy of those churches such a reasonable and moderate provision as may 
be necessary, fur enabling them properly to discharge their sacred func- 
tions. 

Ilis Majesty therefore invites the House of Asse mbly of Upper Cana- 
da, to consider how the powers given to the Provincial Legislature by 
the constitutional act, to vary or repeal this part of its provisions, can Le 
called into exercise most advantageously for the spiriteal and temporal 
interests of his Majesty’s feithful subjects in this province. 

Government Ilouse, 25th Jan. 1832. 


PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
Refusal of the Supplies. 

(The _ Gazette offers the following explanation on the above 
subject:— 

The Proposed Civil List.—The Assembly went into Comwittee last 
night on the Message of the Governor in Chief of the 23d ult., and rose 
without reporting. 

This Message asked the vote for the life of she King of the salaries of 
the Governor in Chief £4,500; the Civil?Secretary £500; the Provin- 
cial Secretary £400; the Attorney General £300; and the Solicitor 
General £200. 

it had been rumoured for some days past that his Excellency bad re- 
ceived positive instructions not to sanction the Supply Bill, if these 
votes were not agreed to by the House. In the disenssion which took 
place last night, Mr. Panet declared, on the part of Government, ow the 
question being put to him by Mr. Neilson, that such instructions had ac- 
tually been received by his Excellency. 

The majority of the House appear to have considered that these in- 
stitutions forced them either to violate the former pledges to vote perma- 
nently the salaries of the Govenor, Judges end Executive Council, cor- 
responding with the recommendations of the Canada Committee, or re- 
ject the proposal of the Governor in Chief. By a majority of 42 to 9, in 
| passing the motion for the Committee to rise withou) reporting, the 
| House adhered to is former pledge. 

It now appears certain therefore, thai the Supply Bill for this year 
| will not be sanctioned, but probably be reserved for the King's assent. 
| There is, we hope, every reason to think, that bis Majesty's Councils 

willsee the propriety of following in this particular respect, a3 it lad 
done with respect to so many matters reported upon by the Canada 
| Committee, the terms of the Report of 1828.—If that should be the case, 

the Supply Bill may return sanctioned in the course of the month of 
June, and no very material inconvenience to the public service follow. 

Mr. Young, in the debate last night, asked Mr. Panet, whether Lis Ma- 
jesty’s Government, notwithstanding the act of the last Session, repeal- 
ing the 14th Geo. III., wonld not, should the Supply Bill fail, think itself 
warranted by the terms, of the repeal in appropriating both the monies 
levied under that act and the £5,000 levied under the 25th of the came 
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reign, for the administration of justics. Mr. Panet stated he undoubt- 
edly thought that the Government considered the whole of the revenue 
atthe sole disposal of the Colonial Legislature, and that the money, 
should no Sapply Bill pass, must remain im the public chest.—O. Q. Gt 


INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 


By the Brig Montilla which left Kingston on the 27th ult.. advices 
and papers have been received to that date inclusive. A passenger 
states that 2000 negroes had been killed, and 500 had fled to the moun- 
tains, that the insurrection had almost subsided; that 150 plantations 
had been barned, (former accounts reported 169 in one parish alone,) 
and that the amount of loss sustained was very great, being estimated 
at a million and a half. 

Kingston. Jan. 27.—It is evident that the neck of the rebellion is bro 
ken, but whether the measures which have been pursued will! induce the 
rebels who have taken shelter in the woods to return to duty or not, 
time only can show. 

It was currently reported in town yesterday, that it was the intention 
of Lord Belmore to issue a proclamation denouncing the punishment | 
of death against ali who do not sirrender themselves to the out-posts of 
the army on or before the 10th of Feb. 

Orvers have been given forbidding any person from publishing the 
confessions of any of the rebels relative to the con-piracy. 

A letter from the Head-quarters of Major Gen. Hilton, at Somerton, 
St. James, states that on the 24th, positions had been taken along the 
whole line of the insurgent district, by which a cordon had been drawn 
round the base of the hills where the fugitives were lurking. A procla- 
mation was issued on the 22d, proclaiming martial law for one month 
longer. 

The accompanying Maroons were assisting in capturing the fugilives 
and should they explore the ridge to the eastward of Maroon town, it 
was supposed they would soon put an end to the insurrection. 

Montego Bay, Jan. 24.—Abvout 69 have been hung (here) ard about 
100 flogged a la militaire. 

Portland, Jan. 24.—The negroes are at their work, but I have the best 
reason for saying that if our own authorities had not acted with decision, 
few of us would have been alive to tell the tale. 

Windsor. St. James, Jan. 22.—This is a 390 hogshead estate, but from 
the works being burnt, and the canes destroyed by the catile, nota 
single hogshead wi!l be made this year. 

Lucea, Jan. 17.—The destruction of property in this parish is incalen- 
lable. Upwards of Y5 fine estates, and nearly as many pens and settle- 
ments, are laid waste and in ashes, with the loss (as report says) of five 
white inhabitants murdered. ‘The rebels are however, now checked, 
though still resisting and burning. 

Lueea, Jan. 24—Since the commencement of this business, | mean the 
negro rebellion, five men have been shot in this town, and several have 








heen sentenced to receive from 5) to 200 Iashes. ‘There are several i} 
| here. 


risoners still at the Fort, on whom no sentence has yel been passed. I 
ave seen an inietligent gentleman who has just arrived from the coun- 
try to-day, who says, that the accounts in the newspapers of the tran- 
quillity of thisand neighbouring parishes, is far from correct; he says 
that nothing but the severest measures can have any effect on the ne- 
toes. On Tryall Estate, ont of $50 slaves on the property, ouly about 
29 had come in yesterday. 
much in a similar state. 
Estates in Hanover Lurat ell to ashes 


"Due interior of the country remains pretty 


except Flint River, p wrtially berut 


under the new Act; but very few seemed willing to serve. At last] 
told them that if the posse would meet on College Green at six in the 
morning, 1 would come down and organise them as well as [ could; 
this was assented to at the time, and | went away, much disgusted and 
disheartened, after having told them it was plain to me there would be 
no union or energy among them, until danger compelled it: and that 
the burning aud plundering a few private houses, which would inevita- 
bly follow the unchecked destrnetion of public property, would alone, 
and that soon, rouse the inhabitants of Bristol toa sense of their com- 
mon danger. I here cannot but acknow ledge with shame, that disgust 
atthe party spiritI had witnessed among the inhabitants of Bristol so 
overcame a sense of duty, that I retired to rest, resolved to do nothing 
till the following morning; ere which,{ was convinced, such scenes 
must occur, as would really rouse the pe slic feeling, and render our 
small military force tolerably effective. I little anticipated however, 
the fearful extent of the mischief. 


“On Monday morning, alittle before six, I reached College Green, 
where the posse was to meet me, of whom not one had yet arrived. The 
sight of the burning city, abandoned to the merciless rabble, nota de- 
fender appearing, and the extreme paucity of our military force, certain. 
ly filled me with despondency. But trusting that God wouid protect 
us in so plain a path of duty, [ thought something must be attempted, 
however inadequate our means might be. I went in search of the small 
troop of the 3rd Dragoon Guards. They had left their quarters near 
College Green, and were gone into the City; I found them quietly 
patroiling in Queen-square, with Colonel Brereton at their bead. Que 
officer of their own, Coronet Kelson, coinmanded them ; I never coun- 
ted their numbers, and forgot to ask them, but [do not think above 25 
were present mounted. WhenT arrived, two sides of Queen-squere 
were wholly in flames, and the mob, not above 1000 in number. (for 
there were few or no mere spectators.) were forcing an entry into the 
corner house on the side of the Square nearest totheshipping. Itimme- 
diately strack me, that if this house were fired, the shipping. which is 
closely and thickly moored in the heart of the City, vould soon be ina 
blaze, and nearly the whole City must inevitably be burned. It was no 
longer time to consider numbers or to await Magistrate’s orders. I 
called vut Colonel Brereton, we must instantly charge 3" and without 
waiting for his answer, (he could not but approve,) IT called out 
“ Charge, men, and charge home !” ‘Te troops obeyed with the utmost 
alacrity, Colone! Brereton charging with great spirit at their head; and 
I trast in God every man then injured was actually engaged in plunder 
or in burning ; and that not a single innocent person there fell beneath 
our sabres. Numbers were cut down and ridden over; some were 
drivea into the bnening houses, out of which they were never seen to re- 
turn ; and our Dragoons, after sabring all they could come at in the 
Square, collected and formed, and then charged down Princes-street 
and again retarned to the Square, riding at the miserable mob in all di- 
rections; about 120 or 180 of the incendiaries were killed and wounded 


* This business proceeded for some time, when, seeing we were very 
few and though we could repeatedly disperse the mob, could never pre- 
vent their re-assembling, as they got into Htth- courts, &e. which are in 
front of every house; } considered it absolutely necessary to bring Np 
once more the 14th Dragoons, who had been sent{off to Keynsham. Co- 
lonel Brereton instantly assented to the proposal; and est was the 
only person in plain clothes, and prebably no one else, could und: 
isting circumstances, have penetrated through the Cit 


TeX: 


‘, Drode oOo mysell 











—Chester Custle, Silver Grove, Golden Grove, Copse, Beivedere, | t9 Keynsham, begcine Colonel! Brereton to ke the 3 yuare with the 
Sodhell, Success, Greenwich, Content, Argyle, Flint River, Teyall, | das long as it was in his power. A few constables, about a deren 
Great Vallev, Welec: Waddington, Orchard Friendship, New Mill had at our first charge joined us, and afforded the most active and effec. 
Pens, the first sic very waluntle ones, the otlfers sinal’ settlements.—Burat |" al assi >; they well deserve the thanks and gratitude of their fel- 
Ground, Haughton Grove, Hnockaive, Rambte, Shuttiewood, Caceon | low-citizens 
Castle, Beverly, Coventry, Morvin, Lindsay's Brae, Bejoin, Rome, | “As forthe ord Dragoon Guards, noth! sontd exeeed their devated- 
Rock Pleasant, Cascade, Castle Hvde, Pros wr Pen, Dr. Widross, Dr. | ness activity, and good disposition 5 to speak of wallar try in attacking | 
Skirvingzs. ‘ ; psren poor Ww reiches, however numerous, would be niistola ts v1 
Tranquility was restored, avd th erzroes were again at work, at An- | © ived us with volleys of stones, with one or tio disé § fi 
notte Bry, St. Mary’s, Moraat Bay, S Neth’ lanchester, Port-| (by a shot from which ene Dragoon was wounded in the aru and 
land and St. Thomas ia the Mat, St. George's, Vere, and indeed in| few, inclacing mysell, received more or less contusio: 
most ofthe parishes. “T rode to Keynsham, about nti from Qu ueere. ¢ + om 
The following is a list, as nearly as we can ascertain, of all the Sagar | mybhorse could earry me. The 14th assembled with th . 1; ( 
Estates, Works, Settlements, and Dwelliog Rouses,d vyed by the in-/ and ala rity, the men evidently r peowiths all thee 6% i hn 
surgents, in the parish (St. Ie __ ing ten city outot whieh it had heen absurdly stated the mat | P ‘ 
Lecgan, Peleyra, Ne: N, pring Mount, Kensington, Sam-! them, and we were joined the road by » dozen of the Bedaginstes 
mer [fill, Pletastead, Moo Kk. SWindSas Lodge. Endastey, Lapland,| Yeomanry, under the command “Captain. On passing DDN? 
Sanderland, Unity Wall, Spring Garden, Come, Belllicld and Raniole | Bridge, instead of proceeding along the Quay ' > avoid the city. I dete 
pen, Pitfeur, Joh vs ball’ Vi il fT} !, Plum, Ryi ndshin, Camrese. | min J to march alone some f ¢! st «{ cets., in ord lo ast tnin 
Oranze, Worcester, Trewin, Retivoment, Willamsiict!d, Potosi, Wilt-| whether the burning of so many of the private houses hed pot atre rads 
shire, Ha npton, Anchovy Bottom, two Monpeliers, Hazelyimph, Dan. | produced a beneficial change in the fee! cof the inhabitants. Such} 4 
fries, Leydon, Bandon, Vau tis, Rewding pen and Wharl, Wind | was strikin dy the case: the Mth who had only yesterday marched out. | 
sor Castle, Retrieve, Reels: » Piileu. Prosp et, Orchard, Roseneath neited hy the rnvb, and cursed and hooted at by many who should he ve 
Edge Hill, Hillowth, Bona Vista, St. tves, Comfort Ha ont Set-| known better, were now everywhere liailed with the waraiest wels me 
tlement, Sait Spriag pen, Ook Tall, Geacthan, Welcome, Clayton | and blessed as deliverers . a 





Hall, Darn, Monat Vernon, Catadupa, Dackett’s Sorings, Montpeties 
Wharf, and Stirling Wharf, Ro wy Casite, Cottage, Ayr, Waketield 
Nottingham, Springfield Re y, St. James’ Park, Belivue, Caledo 
nia, Wales, Flovd's Lodge, St. Aadrew’s Hill, Bravdou, Burton Park, 
Friendship, Cambridge, Sianleton, Kempshot, Shaflestury, Cottage, 


Retirement, Settiemeot, [ne’s Lodle. Ce ( 
den pen New Battle, Mount Pleasant, Conf 
Banff, Montrose. Equity, Stewart Castle, U 





cu . 
‘ T.,? . "Hat haedy 
eton, baoy ark, 20 kk } 


F petor 
Castle, Lodge, Valley, Naire, and Hyde Park.—Moy-Hal, and Eltiott's | 


pen are now burning. 
The works on the following estates, in the Parish of Hanover, are re- 
ported to have been destroyed by 
Belvidere, Greenwich, York, 
Copse, Wiltshire, Wilcome, Haddingt 
Mills, Bamboo, Flint River, and Success. 
=a 

BRISTOL:—MAJO2 MACKWORTH'S NARRATIVE, 

“Two days previous to Saturday, Oet. 29tth, [ recommended the 
Mayor of Bristol to call ou! the Pensioneis* residing in it, and to enrol 





le, Argyle, Sod E.all, 
i 


the m for its defence ; he replied, there wes not then time for it; thathe | 


would consider the matter sguinst a future occasion. It was not till Sa- 


turday evening that I heard of the serious sssault on the Mansion. | 


house, which caused the Recorder to escape from it with precipitation. 
At about 7 p.m. Lentered the square in which it stands, (Queen square) 
in company with Mr. Kington, when a civil officer came upto me and 
said, the Mayor wished to speak with me. Lwent directly to the Man- 
sion-house, passing through the crowd without difficulty. 

“T remained in the Mansion-house about two hours, watching the 
proceedings, and observed a total want of organization among the ci- 
vil force; and that instead of keeping the premises clear, they became 
themselves a serious obstruction by crowding into the Mansion-house. 
1 proposed to the Mayor, that with his sanction [ would organize them, 
and try to reader them more efficient; to thishe gladly assented, and 
the whole were collected in the great banquetting-room, under their se- 
veral Ward-leaders. I formed them into four divisions, had chiefs ap- 
pointed, and gave them a few short instructions as to the posts they 
were to occupy, &c. This being done, 1 begged Colonel! Brereton to 
clear the way for the first body in some degree with the Dragoons, 
whom I followed, and so placed the constables at their post in rear of 
the Mansion-house. The second body I pleced ina similar way onthe 
side of it; aad then with the third, cleared the pavementin front. The 
fourth body being the smallest, remained to guard the house, and take 
charge of prisoners. ‘Thus, in less than five minutes, by a trifling, but 
combined operation, the whole vicinity of the Mansion-house was 
cleared; ard thus it remained till the following morning. 

{When the picket was very improperly withdrawn, which enabled 
the mob to take possession of the house and destroy it.] 

On Sunday evening I attended at the Council-house—about 200 inha- 
bitants were assembled, and Alderman Savage employed in keeping their 
stormy debates in some kind of order. All were crying out, “ We are 
willing to act, but have no one to direct us; and all seemed ready to 
take the directions; but every one differed from his neighbour, and 
nothing was resolved on, as is usually the case in large deliberating bo- 
dies, where all are speakers and no hearers. A manof the name of 
Herapath, who seemed to be the leader of a Political Union, was asked 
whether he would get his Union together, and try to save the town. 
He said he could not answer for it, if the soldiers were employed. 
fome said, let us go home and each defend his own house; and 
ethers more wisely agreed to cause the posse comitatus to assemble 


| “ Thad no longer the slightest fear of the) 


-| been withdrawn, and then moved to Coll 


‘riendship, Content, New- | 























result of onr operations; 2 
i mere mob is always despicable; but whon backed by 
fapplication of military force against it becomes a de! 


iti lieate and haz 
We prececded s!owly to 


public Opinion, the 
j ndous 


aly? > . 
uadertaking, Cjueen Sune, di persed the 
mob, who had be giunutorea mble on the 3d Dracoon Guards irvine 


' H re Green, where DV ressened 
my charge to Colonel Brereton, and to Major Beckwith of the Tth whe 
hs . 
} 


| had previously arrived from Gloucester. 





‘The Lith returned into the city, Pthink about ten o'clock, and in 
i} the mast spirited manner cut down all the mob they met with, and pur- 
| sued with one troop the Kingswood ce'!lier ho had be i 
|$ i ! ) MSWOOK ¢ ers, WhO has been very active 
| in the riots, some miles on the Gloucestershire road; leaving the other 
| troop to perform the same office in the city; and UI think I saw at least 
258 rioters killed or wounded in these effairs. 

| 

| ‘Atthe desire of the magistrates, wio were re-a sembled at the Coun- 
| 






cil Tlouse, and who had now been joined by a large body of the citizens, 

I desired the 14th to retake the gaol, which was instantly executed, a 
| few rioters who were found inside being ent down. The guo! was de- 
livered overto the civil power, and guarded by constables, and the Bed- 
| ininster Yeomanry (14 men), until Pcould send Lieut. M‘Leroth, of the 
| Recruiting Service, and eight men armed to serve as its guard. 


t 
Richard Jackson errived, and assumed the command of the military 
force; and he has, Lknow collected such evidence from every quarter, 
as will enable bim to speak fully of the excellent conduct of all the 
troops engaged, both Cavalry and Yeomanry. I should not omit to state, 
that on Monday evening. 170 men of 11th Regiment, under the command 
of Lieut.-Co!. Love, joined us, having moved fron Cardiff with the ut- 
most promptitude on hearing of the danger in which Bristol was placed. 
“ Dicpy Mackworrtn, Major and Aide-de-Camp.” 


——— 
PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 
NEWCASTLE. ; 
New Cases. Recovered. Died. Remain 
ae és enee eee eianakae beau Wace bbe céas 108 
Mi ewesceedsudeesss sess ckas _, Eee Gites t6ebvess 116 
Devavieade oe duebwes 6005-5006 Sisbes cvsneuss Geive ues cescclae 
ee nn6dsiee coun Doxvesse 56.0068 Bab sevebavex 120 


The Tyne Mercury observes— We can no longer say that the Cho- 
lera Morbus is confined to the streets in the lower part of Newcastle. 
It has reached the Manor‘chase, Lowbridge, Newgate street, Percy 
street, Prudhoe street, and some others. It has extended also to the 
West gate. It has followed the course of the river, and has not only 
attacked the village of St. Anthony's, St. Peter's, Dent's Hole, Walls- 
end, Hewden, and Walker. but has appeared up the water at Leaming- 
ton, Ryton, &c. At Sedghill it still continues, though not so virulent 
as it was, 

The cases at Throphill, near Morpeth, are represented to have been 
cemmon, not malignant, cholera; and those at Hepburn, in the same 
neighbourhood, a description of fever. Cases still occur in the county 
of Durham, at Houghton, and the disease is stated at length to have 
made its appearance at South Shields. But wherever it has extended 
in Newcastle or the surrounding neighbourhood, it appeurs to be at- 
tended with almost precisely similar circumstances. Those attacked 
are still the poor, who are ill fed, ill lodged, living in filthy situations, 
those previously weakened by ill health, and the intemperate, or those 
who by approaching the sick have been exposed to the distempered at- 
mosphere or effluvia. 
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Gateshead.--The following official table shows its progress to the 


: Sth 
of January: 

New Cases. Recovered. Died, R i 
pe Pe he QxOTEREOO6440K46006 FRCS rs. 00 ois ewes Sen atacnee 
ER OF aie: Ee Ayers: RY 

ee ere 25 


iiaantinaasee Seecchauseeshs Miedscedcacced 

Sunderland.—There has not been a death for several days, and the 
disease appears to be almost extinet. 

North Shields. —There has been a trifling increase of cases at this pla 
In allthere have been 12 deaths and 8 recoveries. 
Haddington, N. B.—The disorder still rages at this place. The fo}. 

lowing were the returns on Thursday aud Friday: 
New Cases. Recovered. Died. 
DO, 8 conabacaces , Ey | 





ee se. 


er | 
Total deaths 
10. Weregret to learn that the disease is spreading in the vicinity of 
Haddington. ‘Two cases have occurred at Beanston Mill, three at 
Athelstaneford, and one at Whittinghame. At the former place, one 
of the cascs proved fatal, and ong recovered. At the other two plaees 
the four cases remained under treatment on Friday. F 
Fdinburg.—-We regret to have to state, that this awful soourge of 
the human race has actually visited the metropolis of Scotland. Ts 
Edinburgh papers scarcely allude to the fact, but the exisience of the 
disorder there is confirmed by private letters received in Liverpool, and 
especially by a letter addressed to the Lord Provost by Mr. Sanders 
and which is published in the Caledonian Mereury of Saturday, Th, 
first case oceurred en ‘Thursday, in the House No. 4, West Adam st. ; 
the sufferer’s name is Leech, and the medical men pronounced the case 





“'The following morning, to my inexpressible joy, Maior-Gen. Sir | 


to be one of a decisive character, an unequivocal example of the Spas 
; modic Cholera. 

By the prompt measures taken, the patient wasin a favourable way 
| towards recovery; and Mr. Sanders says there would have been no 
| danger had assistance been called during the first stage. He adds, that 
the moment the symptoms of excitement appear, anti-phlogistic means 
ought to be adopted: by which means the disease willin every instanee, 
be mitigated, and in the greater number completely arrested. This 
stage,” says he, “either not being known, or not attended Lo, bas hither. 
to been the chief cause of the great fatality.” 

Grand Totals.—Cases from the commencement of the disease, 1,429. 
Deaths from ditto. 509. 

London, Jan.7.—The following is the daily report of cholera cases 
received to-day: 

Central Board of Healih, Conacil Office, Whitchall, t 
January 7, 1832: 

Suudertand, Jan. 5th.—Remnaining at last report, 1; new cases, 1; to- 
tal.2. Recovered, 0: died 0; remaining, 2. 
disease, cases 532; deaths 200. 

Newenstle, Jan. 5th.—Remaining at last report, 120; new cases, 19; 
toial 130. Recovered 5; died 5; remaining 120. F 
ment of disease, cases 521; deaths 150. 

Gateshead, Jan. 5th.—Remaining at last report, 93 
ttotal, 13. Recovered 19; died 9; remaining &. 
ment of disease, cases 325; deaths 102. 


From commencement of 


Frem commence 





; Hew cases, 15; 
From coinmenee- 





North Shieldsand Tynemouth, Jan. 5.—Remaining at last report. 9; 

new cases, 3; total 13. Recovered 2; died 13 remaining 10.) From 
} commencement of disease, cases 375 deaths 17. 

| Houghton Le Spring, Jan. 5.—Remaining at last renort 2; new eases 


130; total 12; recovered 13 cied 13 remaining 10.) From commence 











lment ef disease, cases 50; deaths 22, 
Ve alisend, Jan. 2.—New cases 3: recoveries. deaths, &e. rot stated 
} Walker Colliery, Jan. 5—Remaining at lest rep arth; vew eases 1; 
19; recovered 4; @ied Os ranuaining 5. J 4 »renort received 
ethis date Jan 5—Remaining atlastreport 4:1 I; to i 
recovered O: diedQ; re r4. Cases an Hn m commence: 
ment wot stated. 

Iladdinecton, N. B. Jan. 4—Remainine at lost re is new cacg3 
ffetal O: received Ss. From commencement of ¢ 24; death 7 
I Total (rom commencement of disease. Cases remein'ne at last roy ort 
1247: new cases 48; recovered 313 died 17:1 ninivw 2i43 ¢ seg 
| {4e9: deaths 50). (Signed) WM. MAULEAN, See 
— -<fe~. = 
| REFORM. 

The London Times of the 8d, asserts that, “w Ter ct .itisns 

! inshine that the Reform Bill must be carried.” [This is alt 

London, Jan. 34.— Lord Grey lefl town this morning for Deighton, for 

e purpose of salmitting to his Majesty the result of the deliberations 

of Road nig t= Cobhinet Cone ci, the Ij r of iow a asertial t ) 
ted for carrying the national bill through tie Upper Louse 

The King and Earl Grey were in close conferesict atthe Pavilion, at 

Brichtes, the whole ot Wednesday, Jan. 4th: so important was tee 
ihiect to which this co ference related, that lids Maj sty omitted his 


usual ride, although the dav was extremeiv fevourable. The diuner 
itvatthe Pavilion, on that day, imeluded tari Grey, the Duke of De- 


nshire. the Marquess and Marchioness of Svisiol, and Lord and Lady 


Wharnclile.—Court Journal, 
Januera cecaine 7.—L rd Grev has retori edi om Bri hton, and ¢ 
!Cahinet Coureil is now sitting, to attend which most of the Ministers 
rave, we noderstand, eameto town. We anprehead there can be no 
doubt thatthe cesultof the Premier's visit to the Kirecis such as will well 


pleese the friends of Reform—thatis the country at large 
no information onthe subject so speeifie #s to ve 


; but we liave 
worth detailing, 

London, Jan. 8.—It is understood that the erent 
week been in process of arrangement. 
the extent and efliciency. 
will do theirs. 


ionot Peers kas tis 
The onty question now is, as to 
The King willdo his part, if the Ministers 


From the Morning Post, Jan. 7. 

It cannot. we fear, be doubted that his Majesty has been prevailed 
upon to affix the stigma of his disapprobation upon thet ihistrions body, 
fwho, despite the menaces and denunciations of the most outrageons fac- 
\tiouthat ever infested the country, nobly resolved to stand forward in 
| defence of the Constitution which seated and has hitherto secured the 
Royel House of Brunswick on the Throne of these realms: in defence 
of the Church of which his Majesty is the head; and of the empire 

over which he has been called to rule. 
The conduct of the Mouse of Lords, of which the King is about to re- 
cord his disapprobation, may be thusdeseribed. When the Reform Bil 
| was brougit before their Lordships they considered whether so exten- 
siveachange, proposed so suddenly and with so little shew of reason, 
was likely to prove either beneficial or final; and whether moments of 
popular delusion, if not madness, were the precise period when so 
creat concessions ought to be made tothe democratic party. ‘They con- 
| sidered whether it was not at cuch a period that the hereditary Counsel 
\lorsof the Crown were expected practically to rebut the sneers and 
|tannts of Jacobinism, and to prove not only to their countrymen, but 
alsoto anxious end doubting Enrope, that the Peers of England were not 
ignorant of their duty; and, what is of equal consequence, were not 
| afraid to perform it. Such reasons we always conceived to be contem- 
| plated in their original creation; and if the House of Peers be not ao 
| anomaly in the Constitution, nora pageant; if there be indeed that hap- 
py mean between Despotism and Democracy; then was the time for 
the Peers to prove that they are not unworthy of the proud situation in 
which they are placed. It was then, when the floods were ubroad, and 
the waters were rushing in, threatening to overwhelm the Altar, the 
Peerage, and the Throne—it was then that the strength of the bulwark 
raised by the wisdom of our ancestors was put to the test—then was the 
trial wketherthe Peerage was a usetul part of the Government or not 
The Peers did their duty, and the Constitution was saved. Wecould 
not, indeed, have imagined that any body of men would be so lost to 
every honourable feeling as deliberately to record their submission to 
menace and intimidation, when the yells of faction bad shouted in their 
earsthat the Reform measure was to diminish their influence, if notto 
destroy their constitutional power esa branch of the Legislature, and 
thas render them ridiculous and useless. But beyond this their Lordships 
felt that the fate of their country, perhaps of Europe, was in their bands. 
And when they reflected that they were required to destroy the fairest, 
freest, and most perfect constitution of Government that ever existed, 
and that they were commanded to adopt in its place the crude and vicious 
project of the Reformers, a monster even inthe eyes of its parents— 
when they were called upon with threats to surrender, wil their ows 
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CHC AVGtion. 





hands that Constitution which is the proudest inheritance of English- 
men, and to receive in return the scoffs and hoots of the multitude, their 
sense of duty to the Crown, the country, and themselves, pointed out 
to them the cause which they 20 nobly and dauntlessly adopted. It is 
for this that the King has been urged, and, we fear we must add, has con- 
goated to set the seal of condemnation upon the House of Lords. 


-_—~=—_— 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
From the Morning Chronicle of Jan. 4. 

[t is possible that too unfavourable a construction may have been put 
on the conduct of the Emperor of Russia, but in the absence of authen- 
tic information, we cannot help looking on the refusal to ratify the treaty, 
coupled with the whole tenor of the conduct of the king of Holland, 
as extremely suspicious. At ali events we should be sorry to have 
much depeadeat on the tenure of the sovereignty of King Leopold. 

But, however this may be, we trust the Government of this country 
will confine its interference to exertions to preserve the tranquillity ot 
Europe. We have suffered so wuch already from the barthen entailed 
onus by Continental wars, that we ought carefully to keep ourselves 
aloof from them, except in cases of the most urgent necessity. We 
fear the Continent is on the eve of war: and that the two principles of 
Aristocracy and Democracy wiil come into collision, But why should 
we throw ourselves into the melee. 


295 





Capt. by pur., v. Sandilands who rets.; J. J. Waldegrave, Gent. to be 
Ens. and Lt. by pur., v. Hamilton.—22d Do.: Serj. Maj. R. Harker to 
be Quartermaster, v. Merchant dec.—33d Foot: Capt. C. Adair, from 
the 84th regt. to be Capt., v. Grey who exchs.; H. K. Erskine, Gent. to 
be Ens. by pur., v. Hadley, prom.--55th Do.: Lt. F. R. Cary to be 
Capt. by pur., v. Sir J.J. 8. Douglas who rets. Ens C. B. Daubeny to 
be Lt. by pur., v. Cary.--84th Do.: Capt. J..Gray, fm. the 33d regt. to Le 


who res. the Adj’cy unly.--9Ist Do.: Lt. H. Curling, from b. p. of the 
3Uth regt. to be Lt, v. G. W. M Levett who cachs. rec, ditf.--vda Ho. 
Serj. Maj. Crozier to be Quartermaster, v. Gordon dec. 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days 104 a ll per cent. 
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YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 1s. L<32. 


Dy the British ship Ninrod, trom Liverpool, we have received Lon. 
don papers to the 8th ult. 
A majority of the papers received by this vessel, affirm that it is at 





From the London Courier of Jan. 7. 
We have heard with much pleasure that the last accounts from £1, Petes skurgh 


are of amore amicable nature thau the previous ones gave us reason to expect; | Poers to force the Reform Bill through the House of Lords. 


that although the Emperor Nicholas has not ratified the 24 aruicles, he may 


nd 4 - oes spi. * sande 
{to have paused than to have givena positive refusal. So far itis 


rather be sax 
weil, S me a ; ‘ t 
made to his feelings, and his very near connexionby marriage with the house of 
Nassau, (the Prince of Orange having married bis sister.) itis probable thatat 
the first mounent, the Emperor expressed himself in stronger terms than he weuld 
do on reflection; but an innate sense of honour, jomed to the strongest represen- 
tations of the conference, would naturally lead him to acopt a more moderate tone, 
we believe this has now taken place, and thatit is the earnest wish ofthe Emperor 
tw see an arrangement of the points disputed by Holland effected, if possible—a 
wish which has been expressed both to Holland and to the Conference. We trust 
that his advice will have due influence, and we thik it likely that an extension of 
the period for the final arrangeiment of the terms between Holland, Belg ' 
the Conference, will be entered into, in order to bring to a happy issue this um- 
portant neg ytiation, ’ = 

A courier bas been lespatched to the Hague, with the answer of the Conference 
to the Note, which, accompanied by a Memorial, was presented to the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the five great Powers by the Plenipotentiary of the King of the Ne- 
therlands onthe 14th of last December. 

We have heard, froma quarter on which we place confidence, that the answer 
now given by the Conference ts very conciliatory. At this we most beariily re- 


joice, and notwithstanding all that has been said of the obstinacy of the Karg of | 


the Netherlands, we are sure tharit will be met by acorresponding feeling on his 
part: indeed itis impossible to think otherwise, afier the way in which the King 
has expressed himself, the address of the minister for foreizn afluirs to the States 
General on a late occasion,and the sentiments expressed by Mr. Falck and Barou 
Van Zuylenan Nyvelt, in their note and memorial of the 14. December, wherein 
those Pienipotentiaries state-—— 

“That the Cabinet of the Hague wished to arrange the difficulties wh 
hitherto presenied F 
con with the true interests of Belgiun. 
lands believed they had found a suoluiton of a satisfactory nature in the observa- 
tions contained in the present note, and they are persuaded that Holland and bel- 
cium will arrange and consentto an agreemeat between themselves, fi ied on 
their mutual wants.” 
their Excellencies (the Ministers of the Five Powers) will receive with favour the 
nots presented to them, aud that they will find init a spirit of conciliation ; and 
that wt will tend, withont doubt, to convince more than ever the Five Powers repre- 
sented in the London Conference, as well as the diticrent European Powers, that 
the wish of the Government of the Netheriands, is, that sheuld be 
removed which have until now prevented the conclusion of the treaty which the Five 
Powers destined to regulate the separation between Holland and Belgium, which 
fesirable ofject has hitherto been preyented by concessions having been rcquirc 
which were mcompatible with the digmi, of the King, and tae independence an 
fundamental interests of Holland.” 

In the memorial which accompanied the note of the Dutch Plenipotentiari: 
there is the following declaration, which is inupion with the foregoing extract: 

“'Tiat the King of Holland ts perfectly well disposed 


itch had 


vui 





cies 





tie obst 


, 


Plo commence a spec ial ne- 
gotiation for the purpose of concerting and arranging, upon cvery point, atreaty 
which does not comprehend those matters upon which the treaty of separation 
between Holland and Belgiam had been base¢—toarrange particularly t 
poinis which are of @ requisite and preper nati ileand fix « r 
gation, of commerce, and of good fellowship, founded on mutual good wrik between 
the Dauctch and Belgians, and at the same time assuring prosperity to both the 
eountrics.”” 
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SUMMARY. 

The Revenue.—The revenue of the quarter ending Sthof Jan. 1832 
was £11,812,545; being a decrease of £903.2]e, as compsred with the 
saine quarter of the former years, During the whole year ending Oth of 
Jan. the revenue amounted to £42.833.170, being a decrease, as com- 
pared with the former year, of £3,924,.175 
' ‘The decrease on the customs during the quarter, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of the former year was £249,972. Duriog the 
year, £1,996,246-—Exercise, as compared, &c. decrease during the 
quarter, £555,640. During tbe year, £2,504,918. 
during the quarter, £16,330. | Deerease during the year, LUA SS! 
Taxes under the management of the commissioners of taxes, including 
arrears of property, during the year, £149,063. 


Stam) s, increase 


The London Globe accounts for the decrease of revenue by snying | 


that ‘one subject, and one subject only, engrosses the attention of Bog- 
land. Customs and Excise are superseded by schedules A and I, and 
the state of the Consolidated Fund is considered with lees attention than 
the progress of the Reform bill. 

Dublin, Jan.5.—A report reached town this morning that a conflict took 
place on Tuesday at Taghmon, in the county of Wexford, between : 
party of police and the peasantry, in which seven of the latter ar 
stated to have been killed. 


1um, aud | 


themselves, and which were of a nature which had noconnec- | 
Tae Plenipotentiaries of the Nether | 


—* That the Dutch Pleaipotentiaries flatter themselves that | 


length determined by the Government to create the requisite number of 


It is not 


| yet, however, entirely certain, although we admit the increased probe- | 
llowance oughtto be made Kor his conduct, considering the appeal | 


bility ef such astep. On the 3d of Jan. Earl Grey paid a visit to his 
Majesty at Brighton, and remained there’several days. On the 4th, the 
Noble Earl had along interview with his Royal Master which lasted 
several hours, and prevented the King from taking bis usual ride. On 
the 6th, at night, his Lordship returned to London and called the Cabi- 
net Council to meet onthe 7th, Saturday. When the evening papers of 
that day went to press, the Council was still sitting—and its result did 
uot transpire in the papers of Sunday the &th, cur latest date. The 
Times and Courier of Monday, the 9th, would, had the Nimrod sailed 
| one day later, put us in possession of important intelligence. We must, 


| 


| therefore, remain in the dark until the next arrival, when, probably, 





| all doubts upon the sabject will be removed. In the mean time, we 
| may cbserve it was confidently stated, that the list of new Peers would 
in the London Gazette of the ‘Tuesday, the 10th. 
will also mark, thatthe Morning Post of the 7th, the leading anti-Reform 


} Appear Our readers 





j; paper, admits that the King hes at last consented to fix the stigma of his 
The John Bull of the &th also 


| uses language susceptible of a similar interpretation. 


displeasure on the House of Lords. 


Qur previons intelligence had indeed led us to think that a creation of 


l the 


ministry can carry their measure. Some of the more moderate 


| tory journals in December, reasoned in this way—The Reforin Bill 


must be passed in some shape, and it is therefore better that the Whigs 
' 


should hi 


| 


| tion, than that any of the tory peers should give way, and thus sacrifice 


ive the credit of inflicting an atrocions outrage on the constitu- 


their consistency. Let then the conservative Lords stand firm, because 


on theirunsnimity, consistency and devotion to the glorious constitution 
wow about to be immolated, the honour of the British peerage rests 
| Let them never yield to the cajoleries of ministers, or the menaces of 

the mob, but standin the breach until fairly overpowered by numbers. 
| The same reasoners also say, that the new billis better than the old one, 


rorous Opposition to its de 


and thatit may be made still better by a vis 
tails 


"The next point of importance that arrests our attention is the alarm- 


, When it shall have found its way into committee. 


l-ficit of the Revenue t 


j ine e The quarter ending Sth Jan. Is32 exhibits 
}afalliag off from the corresponding quarter of the year 1831, to the 
| amount of nearly one million sterling, while the deficiency for the whole 
| year is within a few pounds of four millions!) This falling off cannot, 
| as on former occasions, be asevibed to the remission of taxes, because the 


Whigs have repealed no taxes—and so tar from retrenching, they hav 


1ctus'hhenereased the expenditure,es well as the military force of the 


The Dukeof Weliington took offibe Beer, Cider, and Leathe: 


| country. 


expected, 
hi 


il 


The defalcation has arisen during the time the Reform Bill 
as been tearing the country to pieces—this is admitted by the Reform 
But the fe 


ter ina clear light—keeping in view that the Bill was brought in on the 


i journals themselves, lowing comparative table puts the mat. 
first Mareh 153%, and that the question began to agitate the country at the 
| beginning of the same year. 

Decrease. Decrease. 


} 
| Year ending April 5, 1230, 664,349 | Yearending April 5, 1831, 1.104.947 


July5S. 690 QS8U July 5 1,656,282 
} Oct. 10 . 943756 Oct.10. 3,072,201 
| Jan.5, lool = 640,450 Jan. 5, 1832 3,904,175 


Meetings to resist the payment of the tithes continue to be be'din va- | 


rious parts of Leinster and Munster. 

Thomas Ellis, Esq. Master in Chancery, and formerly one of the re- 
presentatives for the city of Dublin, died yesterday. 

‘fuesday evening the Banking House of John Maberly & Co. 
pended its payments. 

A Parisian Conspiracy.—A conspiracy has been detected inthe French 
capital, and defrated as soon as detected. [Hs object was the re-estab- 
lishment of the Republic, and of course he dethronement of the Citizen 


bas sus- 


King. His Kingship, we suspect, is by this time sick of such * half 
faced fellowship.” 
Lisbon.—Several ships of war belonging to Pedro's piratical squadron 


have already eppeared in the ‘Tagus, and all is alarm and ansicty 
there. 

Hamburgh.—It is confidently mmmoured here, that Russie, Austria, 
and Prussia refuse to ratify the treaty with Belgiuin 

St. Petershuzh.—Extraordinary activity pevails in the Wer Depart 
ment, and couriers from the French aed British Cabinets arrive almost 
daily. 

On the night of Jan. 3d, the extensive cofton spinning factory of 
Messrs. Lathock & Lore, Manchester. was destroyed. 
at £10,000. Several incendiary fires had recently occurred in diferent 
partsof the country. 


o . ° - gt ania | 
City, Loudon, Jan. 7—UWalf-past one o’clock.—The price of Consols | 


opeved at 241, and fell to 239, on account of some report from Paris, 
and a deeline of the Stocks. 

Four e’c!lock.—Conso!ls 824; Do. for account 843}. 

Forcign Office, Jan. 6.—The King has been graciously ple ased to ap 
point William Smith, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Commissary Judge, ani 
Henry Williams Macaulay, Esq, , 
Arbitration, to the mixed British and Foreign —— establ 
at Sierra Leone, for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 

The King has been graciously pleased to appoint the fon. Henry 
Richard F. Wellesley, sometime attached to Lis Majesty’s Embassies at 
Vienna and the Hague, to be Secretary to his Majesty's Legation at 
Stutgardt. 

War. Office, Jan. 6.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. H. Curtis to be Capt. 
by par. v. Smith who rets.; Cor. J. O. Vandeleur to be Li. by pur : v 
Curtis; W. Campbell, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Vandeleur.—9ih 
Regt. of Light Drags. : Capt. J. Carnegie, from h. p.to be Capt., ¥ 
RB. F. Shawe, who exch. rec. diff —171b Do.: Cor. L. Ames to be Lt. by 
pur., v. Barron, prom.; W. H. Fielden, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., V- 
&mes.—3d Regt. of Foot: Ens. and Lt. C. J.J. Hamilton to be Lt. and 


ued 


Loss estimated 


to be his Majesty’s, Cominissioner ef 


There is another important fact in this matter, as showing how com- 
| pletely every hind ef business is paralized--it is this: that every 
| branch of the national income has soffered, with the single exception ot 
| ' £352,00! 
| 


| suspended privilege of FRANKING during a general election. 


! 
i 


Y 
; 


he Post Cifice, which has experieuced a sma!l encrease of 


The fol- 


' ° . - = ° 
| lowing table is, therefore, very important, as marking the total stagna- | 
} 


tion of national industry and the general panie which has seized th 
| minds of capitalists, merchants, traders, &c 








} fears ended Jan. 5 
| | —— as Be oy | TncreaSe, Decrease. 
| ze £ £ £ 
POT cen ses ccses cous 16,043,561 | 15,336,715 jus 1,006,846 
f BEROMGs 6 onto cde. oseesese 16,895,775 | 14,330,875 | as 2,564,900 
Pe rrerrerr ree 6,605,291 6,500,910 ee 104,381 
Post Oflice, i sth soenctes 1,358,011 1,291 006 32,995 ends 
| ROEOG os Sctacccccsss sees 5,013,405 | 4,864,342 ne 149,063 
| Miscellaneous........---. | 601,302 409,322 cows 191,930 
| Sas a en 
1 46,817,345 | 42,833,170 32,995 | 4,017,170 
Deduct Incfease .... ‘sa 32,995 
} . meee st bee 
Decrease on the year .... 3,984,175 | 


Reform may be « glorious thing, but we fear that England is pur- 
chasing itat too costly arate. 
Some alarm exists lest the contumacy of Holland in reference to the 
| decrees of the London Conference, should lead to a misunderstanding 
‘among the allied powers. Russia has displayed an unwillingness to 
sacrifice Dutch interests, and it has been surmised on good grounds, 
that Nicholas would not allow of a compulsory intervention on the part 
of England or France. Anarticle, howe ver, in the Courier of the 7th, 
| the last date but one, exhibits a more pacific aspect, and it is possi- 
| bi 
| the arrangement. 
lies with the London Cunferees, who, like Earl Grey and Lord John 
| Russell in regard to Reform, have ceclared that they will stand or fail 
| by their 24 articles. The folly of this rash declaration they now feel, 
since they, as wellas all Europe, see the necessity of yielding a few 
not very important points. One thing is certain that until the Bel- 


e by a little modification of the 24 articles, Holland may yet accept 
The difficulty, however, of making this mod ification 


Capt., v. Adair who exchs.—-69th Do.: Ens. C. Lee to be Adj., v. Naylor | 


peers would ulimately be resorted to, as it isthe only mode by which | 


duties in 1830, and the deficit of the two quarters of that year, after this | 


rge reduction,did nut indicate a greater reduction than might have been 


and which is wholly attributable to the augmented correspondence and | 


: . —— 
gium Question be amicably settled, the peace of Euruje isin the ttmost 
jeopardy. 

The Cholera has nearly suls'ded at Sunder‘and, and is abating at 
Gateshead and other places. It's offra.ed t! atone case has occurred ia 
Edinburgh. 


Some new disturbances have taken place at Paris, but the 





y Were 
speedily suppressed. A most disurderly scene tuok piace pote ia 
iv® Unativers, beeause une of the Members spoke of Frenchmen as 
subjects. Etiquette requires, it seems, that under a citizen King our 
gailic friends must be called cilizens ! 
The Court Martial for trying Col. Brereton has assembled, and the 
charges, eleven in number, bave been preferred. 
We have placed the substance of the unfortunate intelligence re 
ceived from Jamaica, which is to the 27th inst., in another column, deep- 
ly lamenting the unbeppy condition of that once beautiful island. A heavy 
responsibility rests somewhere; and who doves not feel unbounded indig- 
nation against the wretches who have instigated the slaves to the commis- 
sion of these outrages—that they have been instigated and misled, is cer. 
tain, for it isevery where stated that they were impressed with the belief 
that the King had given them theirliberty. That the mischief and delusion 
devives its origin from a party ia England, no man doubts—and its terri- 
ble consequences wiil continue until the British government does, in 
some specilic shape, distinctly recognize the principle of compensation, 
previous to emancipation. We have again to repeat our unaltered 
conviction that the West India question is net properly comprehended 
by the British people, and that a greater necessity than ever, now exists 
for the establishment of a journal in the British capital, which shalB 
faithfully represent the peculiar situation of our Colonial empire. We 
can easily imagine how much the recent transactions in Jamaica will 
be misryy resented at home. It is gratifying, however, to state that the 
insurrection was at last dates in a great degree subdued, 


. 


| 





| 








COLOMBIA. 
We have been favoured with the following extract of a letter from 
an English gentleman, dated, Carthagena, 19th January. 


I mentioned in my last that Me. Watts, the British Consul, bad been 
| ordered by the Government at Bogota, to leave the country in thirty 
days, lor having, as it is alledged, taken an active part during the siege, 
against the besieging army uncer General Lucre. 
This and some others are the rumeured offences of the Consul; but 
the Government has not thought proper to furnish the British Minister at 
Bogota officially with the particulars, but intende, it is said, to send a 
special Minister to England forthe purpose of ja-tifying the extrace- 
dinary harsh measure, they have resorted to against Mr. Watts. Asan 
Engiishman Lusturally feel sore on this subject, setting aside the bigh 
personal respect f entertain forthe Consul. It may be remembered that 
neary twelve months have elapsed since the siege, and that an entire 
adiainistration has passed at Bogota, witheut bringing any charge against 
Mr. Watts; and here in Carthagena, the siege and all in connection 
with it was nearly fergotien, without stopping therefore to enquire whe- 
i therour consu! intermeddled in the private affairs of the country, it 
inust be confessed, that the present rulers in Bogota have gratuitously 
| ussumed a serious responsibility, and woald have shewn more wisdom 
had they permitted the matterto rest. Inthe present unsettled state of 
| that country, when in feet, Colombia, a3 recognised by the United States 


} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 
| 
} 


jand Great Britain, bas ceased to exist, one would think that the New 
Grenadian Congress might have employed their timeto more advantage 
than ia returning the good will of Great Britzin by banishing her Con- 
sul without first essigning a reason for so doing. As respects the al- 
j leged charges against Mr. Watts, no one here gives credit to them—it 
l remains to be seen he hing willbe retished in Eneland, 


w thet 


t 


|} Asthcre was no British ship of war here at the expirat.oo of the thir. 
fy days of grace allowed the Consal, Captain Percival of the United 
| States Sehr. Porpoise offered him a passage to Jamaica, which was 


ifete ! 


= e+ 
| ang kine 


ly aecepted by the Consul, and Lassure you that this politeness 
iness of the commander of the Porpoise is duly appreciated by 
| Mr. W.end by every Englishman bere. . Our venerable “and worthy 


( nsul consi quently took lis passage in the Porpoise, and was accome 
j panieden board by the American Consul. On reaching the vessel a 
lsalute of thirteen guns was fired under the British Ensien, which was 


| Hosted at the fore top gallant thust bead, and the vessel immediately 
proceeded to sea 


; A letter from St. Martha states that the same government, with Gea, 
Olaado at its head, has already expelled 250 individuals. citizens and 
| foreigners, and that 409 more are speedily to follew. Is this the kind 
lof liberty that was promised us on the overthrow of the Bolivar party ? 
The last work of Mr. Bulwer, the Life of Fugene Aram, from which 
iwe selected copious extracts for our last number, has just issued from 
the press of (he Messrs. [arpers, foming the 19h and 20th vols. of their 
| Libraay of Select Novels, 
Capt. Blois from York, U, 
yesterday. 
he If 


ue 


C., sailed in the Sovereign for London 


suse Of Assembly of Lower Canada has once more refused to 
grant the Supplies. Is Lord Dathousie to blame now? ‘The same bedy 
! to vote the salary of the Lieut. Governor, Sir Fraveis 

Burton, who hos heretofore been the idol of the popular party. ‘The 
| Attorney General has shared the same fate. 


has also refuse 


Absenteiem is the cause 


a} ¢ . 
Leth cases, —— 


j Sasigneé te 


Mr. Andersonthe Vocalist, made en unsuccessful attempt toappear at 
| Baltimore on Monday last. The audience were in favour of receiving 
| him, but the mob outside broke into the back part of the theatre, took 
possession of the stage, and put the actors to fight. 

Mr. Sinclair was well received in Boston, and the public journals of 
j that city speak in high praise of his vocal psrformances. 
The Oncera of Artaserne s has lately been produced at Covent 
| Garden under the direction of Sir George Smart, and with (so the 
| bills state) a new and original Finale tothe first Act. It would be injus- 
i tice to Mr. Simpson, and mere so to the ingenious compousor, to with- 
hold the fact, that this Finale was first produced in this city at the Park 
Theatre, three years since, and is from the pea of the Ainatenr to whom 
we are so much indebted for the improvement of Dramatie Musio 
generally, and whose last effort was the adaptation of Lavy’s Cinderella 
jto the strength of our boards. We take occasion to add that it was 
transmitted for inspection to Drury-iane Theatre, where it received no 
attention. Sir George Smart, however, on the part of the Covent Gare 
den management has adapted it, and it has been completely successfal. 

We the attention of our readers to Mrs. Austin’s card. The 


| 


ithe 
| neatly avranced little piece, called Music and Prejudice, presen‘s, among 
| many excellent moreeaux, chicy arranged from the Kalian School— 
| Bayleys beautiful Ballad “The Soldiers tear” tn the execution of whieb 
| Mrs. Austin is unrivalled. 

| PARK THEATRE—A 


{ 


ca 


CARD. 

Mrs. Anstin has the honoar to acquaint the Public that her benefit is 
| fixed for Monday next, the 20th inst.. on which occasion will be pre- 
| sented the Opera of Cinderella, to which will be added the Opera Duffe 
lintwo acts, called Music and Prejudice. part of Alfred by Mra 
| Austin, and Count Cremona by Mr. Piacide. 


ry? 
he 
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| wo HUYLEWR’S Court of Fortune, Feb. 18, 1832,— The unprecedented success 
MIJof Schuyler’s establishment has become the town talk, and to touch al 

it is considered useles to apply elsewhere. “$20,000, $15'000, $10,000, $4008, 

$2,500, $1500, $1000, &e. have been distributed within a few weeks past. 
ler, as usual, continues to be all the go. ‘The schemes are good and ext 
popular. March 7—Class No. 5—Capitals $25,000, 10,000, 40 of I 5 40 of 
500, 51 of 200, 51 of 100, &e, Tickets $10. March 14—Class No. ; 

| 20,000, 66 No. Lottery, 10 drawn ballots. Tickets @5. March 21—Class No, T— 
Capital 16000, 54 No. Lottery,8 drawn ballots. Tickets $5. March 28--Class 
No. 8—Capital 12,000, 60 No. Lottery, 9 drawa ballots, Tickets $4. 5 
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THE BHATTEE THIEF. 


For the Albion.—Tune, “‘ Major Longbow.” 

[ The following Song cannot be well understood, without perusing the 
Story of the Bhattee Robber, which appeared in the Aldion of the 
4th jnstant.] 

I’ve often been in the East. 
“nd even your Bhattee thief, 


Hanging npon a wc? 

In the shape of a great Palin leaf; 
And when at noon we'd stop, 

Under its shade to dine, 
Down the Devil would drop 

Right into a bottle of wine. 





And then we'd swallow him whole, 
Washing him down with hock—it 
Wonld’nt be long ere he stole 
Through the pores of the skin to—pocket; 
Then quietly back he’d bie 
With a purse of rupees in hand ; 
And safely within us lie 
Till he made his escape to land. 


Once I carried a log, 
A fire in ny tent to make, 
And mu! mea pint of wine 
To moisten my capon and steak ; 
The log was burnt half through 
When up it jamped so tail, 
Out of the tent it flew 
With steak, wine, capon and all. 


The leaf was a Bhattee thief, 

And so was the Bhattee log, 
Burnt and baked in fire, 

And wringing wet with grog; 
Chase them when they fly 

With the speed of a mountain hind, 
Now you think you are nigh, 

And now youare far behind, ; 


They come in the shape of a cock, 
And are off in the guise of a bee ; 
Pass for a moss grown rock 
Or leafless stump of tree. 
An Officer true Lam, 
Yes, Major Longbow I, 
*Pon my soul its true, 
What ll ye lay it’s a lie? 


——— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Palestine; or, the Holy Land. By Dr. Russell. 27th Vol. of Harpers’ 
Family Library. 

We are presented with an adinirable addition to the Family Library 
in this work, which coming from the classic pen of Dr. Russell, and re- 
lating to a subject commanding the interest and the sympathy of all, 
cannot fail of being acceptable. 

The records of Palestine, from the time it became a sacred spot, un- 
til the close of the ninth crusade, when the last effort was made for its 
conquest from the Malomedan power, have often engaged the atten- 
tion of Biblieal and otner scholars, and no spot rendered remarkable 
by the szcred historians, or the writers onthe crusades, has been left 
unexplored for their edification and instruction. From Galilee to Ido- 
mea, the whole narrative of the Gospel hes been traced both by the 
Monkish and other writers, whilst the Chronicles have been essayed in 
a description of cach plain and town that were made the scenes of a 
bloody warfare by the warriors of the cross, under the renowned Mo- 
narchs, Paladins, and Templars. 

The book before us, from its size, cannot be supposed to afford a very 
minute detail of all the important circumstances that have rendered 
Palestine so Femarkubie; it may rather be regarded as an abridgement 
of amighty roll of intelligence, which has Leon accumulating for ezes, 
as even at the present time wnmany literary treasures are poured into the 





“There can be no stronger proof of the pure and sublime nature of 
Hebrew poetry than is supplied by the remarkable fact, that it has been 
introduced into the Christian church, and found suitabie for expressing 
those lofty sentiments with which the gospel inspires the heart of every 
true worshipper. No other nation of the ancient world has produced a 
single poem which could be used by an enlighted people in these days 
for the purposes of devotion. Hesiod, although much esizemed for the 
moral tone of his compositions, presents very few ideas indeed capable 
oi veing accommodaica to the theoloay of an ieyersyrg age. ia pe- 
rusing the works of the greatest writers of paganism, we are struck with 
a monstrous incongruity in ali their conceptions of the Supreme Being. 
The majesty with which the Hebrews surrounded Jehovah is entirely 
wanting; the attributes belonging to the great Sovereign of the universe 
are not appreciated ; the providence of the Divine mind, united with be- 
nevolence, compassion, and mercy, is never found to enter into their 
descriptions of the eternal First Cause; while their incessaat deviations 
into polytheism outrage our religious feelings, and carry us back to the 
very rudest periods of human history.” 

Encyclopadia Americana, Vol 8th. Carey and Lea, Philadelphia. 

This able work fully maintains its character, as it advances towards 
completion. The present volume comprising the subjects included 
within the subjects Linnwus and Monphysites, is literaliy crowded with 
the most interesting topics. In the historical and biographical depart- 
ments, we observe spirited sketches of a variety of characters, and 
events, alike interesting to the scholastic and general reader, whilst the 
misce!laneous topics are comprehensive without being rendered too dif- 
fuse for the plan of the work. It would be difficult to select any particu- 
lar portion of this volume for approval, but we may be permitted to re- 
commend to the reader the article on French history, under the head of 
Louis, comprising the principal circumstances in the reigns of the 
monarchs of that name, from the 9th to the 18th:—it is compiled from 
a number of excellent authorities, and will serve as a text, from whence 
much inquiry may be directed towards those portions of time in the His- 
tory of France, that were pregnant with glory, misfortune, and crime. 
The Medici, Loyola, the founder of the orde~of the Jesuits, “ cum multis 
alls,” have places assigned them, and the re®er will not be disappointed 
in referring to their biographies. The Geographical part has likewise 
peen well attended to; as an American Encyclopedia, the notices are 
of course chiefly confined to the countries of this continent, and this cir- 
cumstance alone, will render the work valuabie to the Savans of Eu- 
rope; the graad objects of interest in every country are not neglected; 
but the work does not depart so much from its literary character as to in- 
clude the province of a gazetteer. The editor, with his «ssistants, is in- 
detatigabie in the preparation of his arduous task, aud we cordially 
wish Lim the success he so richly deserves. 


——— 
BURNS’ ANNIVERSARY AT NEWHAVEN. 
{ Communicated for the Albion. } 

Nothing tends more to exalt aud benefit society, than honest devotion 
at the shrine of worth. If any thing ennobles man and brightens his 
future path, it is such an oecasion—it is not the intellectual pleasure of 
the time—it is not the momentary joy that bounds at the heart and is 
reflected in the face—it is the social feelings which it engenders—feel- 
ings which live in after remembrance, and are only extinct with the 
breath which animates our body. Actuated by such impressions, a 
number of gentlemen met on the 25th of January, in the House of Mr. 
Ruggles, Washington Garden, to celebrate the anniversary of Robert 
Burns, the eminent Scottish Poet. Mr. William Mitche!l was called to 
preside, and Mr. Peter Arbuckle appointed Vice President. 

The Chairman thenin a strain of impressive eloquence celivered the 
following address, (which was listened to threughout with profound at- 
tention, and succeeded by a long burst of applause.) 

Gentiemen—Ia rising to preface the leading toast, [ feel an admiration 
for the genius of him, whose natal day we are this night met to com- 
memorate. It arises from another source—from the beaten path Lam 
about to tread, a path o’er which a galaxy of mastey minds have gone 
before me; and to pretend to offer any thing like originality, would ill 
become a simple and unlearned, though enthusiastic admirer of his 
worth and writings. 

It isa proverbial remark, that the birth-day of historians and philoso- 


kind, are universally neglected, while lyrical poets even of a minor class, 
live in our hearts, und warm in our affections; the reasons are obvious. 


understanding, ripen the judgment, and extend our views beyond the 
narrow limits of locality ; 





lap of Science from Palestine, the Holy Land. Dr. Russell commences 
with the History cf the Jews, from the period of the death of Joshua, 
until the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchudnezzar, and the captivity of 
its inhabitants in Babyton; from this time the Historian continues his 
narrative throngh the era (for such in reference to Palestine may it be 
called) of Saladin and the Cresades, until the last struggle that took 
place on its shores; between two rival nations, at Acre, in 1799. 

In addition to this history of the country, Dr. Russell has freely com- 
mented on the Literary and Religious essays of the Jews, afforded an 
accurate account of Jerusalem and the surrounding country, and con- 
cluded by a plain and simple description of the Natural History of Pa- 
testine; thus we haveinthe most pleasing form, a condensed account | 
of the most remarkable circumstances and events that have occurred | 
tn the land so well entitled to tke appellation of “ Holy; an account 
that bespeaks the talent and research of its author, and which will rich- | 
ly reward our readers by its perusal. Asa specimen of the Doctor's 
style, we copy from page 110 the following heautiful and animated de- 
scription of the sublime literature of the Hebrews :— 

“In concladiag this chapter on the literature and religion of the an- | 
cient Hebrews, we may remark, in regard to the system bequeathed to | 
them by Moses, that it contains the only complete body of law which | 
was ever given to a people at one time,—thal it is the only entire body 
of law which has come down to our days,—that it is the only body of 
ancient law which still governs an existing people,—that, the nation 
which it respects being scattered over the face of the whole earth, it is 
the only body of, jaw that is equally observed in the four quarters of the 
globe,—and, finally, that all the other codes of law of which history has 
preserved any recollection, were given (o communities who already had 
written statutes, but who wished to change their form or modify their 
application; whereas, in this case, we behold a new society under the | 
hands of a legisiator who ——— to lay its very foundations. 

“It may be said of the Hebrews, that they have co profane literature, 
no works devoted to mere amusement or relaxation. As they admitted | 
no image of any thing in heaven or in earth, they consequently rejected | 
the use of all those arts called imitative, and which supply so large a por- | 
tion of the more refined enjoyment characteristic of civilized nations. 
In like manner, they seem to have viewedin the light of sacrilege every | 
attempt to bring down the sublime language in which they praised Jeho- 
vah and recorded his mighty works, to the more common and less bal- 
lowed purposes of fictitious narrative, or of amatory, dramatic, and lyri- 
cal composition. The Jews have no epic poem to throw a lustre on the 
early annals of their literature. Even the Song of Songs is allowed to 
have a spiritual import, pointing to much higher themes than Solomon 
and his Fgyptian bride. A solemn gravity pervades all their writings, 
befitting a people who were charged with the religious history of the 
world and with the oracles of Divine truth. No smilie appears to have 
ever brig!itened the countenance of a Jewish author,—no trifling thought 
to have passed through his mind,—no ludicrous association to have been 
formed in hisfaney. In describing the flood of Deucalion, the Roman 
poet laughs at the grotesque misery which he himself exhibits, and pur- 
posely groups together objects with the intention of exciting in his read- 
ers the feeling of ridicule. Butin no instance can we detect the faintest 
system of levity in the Hebrew penmen; their style, like their subject, 
is uniformly exalted, chaste, and severe; they wrote to men concerning 
the things of God, in a manner suitable to sach a momentous communi- 
cation; aud they never ceased to remember that, in all their records, 
whether historical or prophetic, they were employed in propagating 


or i er after life, and darkened his set@g sun. His sitaation exposed himt 
wee glad tidings by which all the families of the earth were to b2 | temptations which ure unknown to the world; his name tilt then otrag: 


gling with obscurity, suddenly burst o’er the land, and rung from one 





the fruits of genius, the offspring of a mind easily kindled; “sublime, 
pathetic, artiess, and mild.” 


nonr of Burns, his broad sarcasms and fine feelings; school-boys learn it 


with tueir letters, and parents instil his rhymes into their lisping 
babes. 


sure, that by comparing the past with the present we may be enabled 
to “look into the seeds of time, to say which grain will grow and which 
! 
, 


Wy 


will not,” thus discovering our path, tera eur footsteps accordin: 
not so with the poet: he appeals to the heart, to our passion 
judices, and at once enlists our feelings and attention. 

Scotland owes a debt of cratitade to Buchanan, Hume, and Robert- 
son; butthough proud of their names, thouzh we admire their cenius 
and respect their memory, we are slow to give such demonstration af 
our pleasure, as spontaneously flow on the birth day of a Burns. 

Oid age loves to recall the scenes of youth, and colour them with 
imaginings of poetry; nay, these moments are our happiest, which are 


tara’d to *‘ Auid Lang Syne,” acd the glowing recollections of boyhood ; 
the mind is little aware of the impressions it is then receiving, i 


;, and pre- 





mpres- 


sions that burst out in after life, and are only extinct with the breath whieh | 


animates our bedy. 
Scotsmen ure peculiarly characteristic for their love of country, 
whether amongst their native bills or wandering in distant recions, no- 


thing has more contributed to this passion, (han the many songs asso- | 


ciated with their every idea; there is not a bush, nora trysting place 
that remains unsung—there is not a deed of chivalry, nera spot, which 
dark tradition has made famous,Lut what is distinguished by a rude Cairn, 
or “married to immortal cerse.”’ 
“Where'er we tread ‘tishaunted—holy cround, 
Ifer muirs red, brown, wi’ heather bells, 
ITer banks and braes, her dens and dolls 
Where glorious Wallace 
Oft buir the gree as story tells, 
Frae southern bilfies. 
At Wallace's name, what Scottis': blood 
But boils up ia spring tide flood, 
Oft ha’e our fearless father’s strode 
By Wallace's side, 
Still pressing onward red, wat shod 
Or glorious died.” 

Such disinterestedness, singleness, and dauntless acts of valour as 
characterise this truly great Patriot, laid the foundation of his country’s 
name, and irom his ashes many a warrior hath arisen, anxious to imitate 
his great example, to him, and his bravery, are we indeLtedfor the inim- 
mitable and unequalled ode of Bruce’s Address, an ode containing a 
more stirring and energetic appeal than can be found in the English lan- 
guage, and ; 
produced; by this master-stroke of imagication, Burns’ name is ide 
fied with the 





iiti- 
{ ‘Saviour of his county,” and his fame has spread 
wherever freedom is cherished and the banners of liberty waves unfurled. 

Love of country was the ruling passion of the bard; his heart was 
susceptible to all the nationalities of Scotland, her language, her warmth, 
her devotion, and her prejudices, breathe through his correspondence, 
and are embroidered in his songs and poetry. No one was more ative to 
the eccentricities of his countrymen, he scan’d them inall their bearings, 
but chiefly in those hours whieh are devoted to pleasure, patriotism, and 
piety, when the eye is lighted ap, and the heert open asin childhood. 
He is one of the few poets whose writings are generally known; they are 


; The occasion requires me to speak of his 
merits, but the theme has been exhausted, it is vain to mention the ho- 


There is one cloud that hangs over his memory, which embittered his 


phers who have devoted their lives and writings to the benefit of man- } 


Historians direct their efforts to our graver moments, to cultivete the | 


it is their province not only to paintindwidual 
character, but to record the age and bLocy ofthe time, its fori and pres- | 


corner of the isle to the other, producing a sensation.as powerful as yp 
expected. A nation was aroused from its slumbers, and thousands — 
inspired witha desire to see the peasant whose poetry had created s” 
much wonder and admiration in all classes of people, from the Pe ne 
the Cotter. His wit, his sociality, and the roar of merriment that for 
lowed where’ere he led; too soon destroyed the fair fame he had st - 
ously acquired, ihe dissolute and unworthy sought his company till f, 4 
queatreterns of inebriety unhinged his best resolutions; his ‘patron, 
stood aloof an? wept in secret, neglect prostrated his mighty mind her 
humbled itin the dust, integrily and independence shone on his dignified 
brow, while guiltand sorrow flushed his manly cheek. There he stood 
the wreck of all that ennobles man! He saw with an unbienched ¢ ° 
his prostrate enemies around bim; they shrunk from his glance, to ees 
their poisoned arrows in the dark—though he despised their attempts, he 
sunk beneath them. Thus wasa noble heart riven to the core, and con. 
signed to anearly tomb: The tears of Scotland will not wash out her 
cuilt—her best, her fondest son fell au ungenerous seerifice onthe altar of 
| villiany; he fell, but (inthe sublime language of a biographer) « it wag 

no common fall; it was an archangel ruined.” Ard it is left for us for 
kindred spirits and posterity to do justice to his name. ; 

But while our souls kindle at the festal board, while we acknowledge 
his worth. and exalt in his genius, let this night be sacred to his memory. 
let no unhallowed hand dare to pollute his lips, and call to our remen. 
brance the only blot his enemies affix to hisname: he that so far forgets 
himself, forgets all that is dear to man, furgets what is due to the com. 
pany, and above all, forgets what is due to the memory of the departed 
Bard. 

Nothing tends more to exalt and benefit society, than honest Cevotion 
at the shrine of worth, if any thing ennobles man and brightens his fy. 
ture faith, it is such an oecasion. What man is there among us who does 
not feel elevated on such a night?) What man is there amongst ns who 
does not forget the cares that beset his earthly career, and fora few 
hours rises superior to fate and fortune? There is no such man; we haye 
all come ia the seme spirit, with hearts glowing to do justice to the me. 
mory of the most independent Bard that ever graced the coronet of poe- 
sy. Weare farfrom the “banks of Air;” far from the land which he 
has hallowed by bis songs; the broom and the heather are hid from our 
view, her streams dashing froma thousand hills, no longer fall upon our 
ear, but her image is graven in our hearts, and this night wiil tell we 
have not forgotten-—Burns, and eur native land! 

The Chairman then gave in succession the following re gniar toasts 

1. The memory of Robert Burns—His name is associated with the inde- 
pendence and best feelings of Scotland; slie turns to his tomb in glad. 
ness and in sorrow, and gratefully adds a wreath to his fame. 
by Kemble—What's there ill news ? 

2. Caledonia—The Athens of literature—the land of simplicity; kind 
social and hospitable—sincere in deyotion, warm in affection, and faith - 
ful in attachment,—may she never want a Scott to sing her worth, nor 
an Abercrombie to defendit. Song—In the garb of old Gaul. 

3. The United States of America—Inteliigent, patriotic and powerful— 
a band of brothers free as their native eagle; may the wisdom and libe- 
ratity of her citizens, and the simple grandeur of her institutions, con- 
tinue to elicit the admiration of the world. Song—The star-spangled 
banner. 

4. The departed sons of the Muse—-McNeil, Thomson and Tannahill—A 
tear to their worth, asigh to their memory. Song—Bard’s Legacy. 

5. The Press—-The guardian of liberly and virtue—second to no 
powerin influence, nay it ever be first in the defence of innocence and 
the rightsof man. Woodworth’s ode to printing. 

6. The living and hizily exalted bards, Halleck, Moore, Wordsworth and 
Camphell—Mlustrious names, alike distinguished for genius, patriotism 
and virtue. Air—A man’sa man fora’ that. 

7. The memory of Wallace, Bruce and Greeme—Names sacred to free- 
dom and Scotland—brave and high-minded patriots, that spilt their best 
blood in the common cause, and dying, ‘filled the measure of their 
country’s glory.’ Song—Bruce’s address. 

8. The brave but unfortunate Poles—May every lover of freedom de his 
utmost to soothe their sorrows, and may they live to scorn the ungene- 
rous despot who hath cruelly wrested frem them their sacred right, the 
land of their nativity. Song—Forget not the field where they perished. 

9. Education and ladustry—The mirror of intellect, the fount of hap- 
piness—long may they churacterize our native Jand. 
me on my spinning wheel. 
| 10. ‘ Auld Lang Syne’—The sunny spots of the memory—old in date, 
| hut green in recolfection. Song—Should auld acquaintance be forgot 

1}. The Feir--Artiess and winning, affectionate and bland—Heaven's 
j Just best giftto nan, Song—Donny tassie will ve go? 
| [We regret that we have not room to insert the volunteer toasts. } 
ft RUCE’S NEW-YORK TYPE FOUNDRY.—es‘ubiiehed in 1813.—The 

subscriber has completed a new edition of his book of Specimens, with 
1 which his customers, and other Printers disposed to buy from lim, may be sup- 
| plied on application at his Foundry, Nos. 18 and 20 Augustus street, behind the 
City Tla!lL—He would remark, for the information of those who have not been 
in the habit of dealing with him, and because a different practice has been exten- 
sively introduced, that his Look contains nothing but the actual productions of his 
ewn Foundry, and presents a true specimen of what will be furnished to orders, 
The assortment is very complete, bas been deliberately and carefully in twenty 
| years brought to its present high state of perfection, and embreces a variety of 
| styles adapted to differer ¢ tastes and to the various departments of printing News- 
| papers, Book and Job, highiy finished, and cast of the mostserviceable metal. Not 
| to notice the varieties which are distinguished by their numbers in the Book, it 
| 


Dirge, 





Song—O leeac 


















contains of 

ROMAN and ITALIC, 27 sizes, from twelve line Pica to Pearl 
TWO-LINE and TITLE, 15 sizes, Two-line Columbian to Agate. 
SHADED, 13 sizes, Two-line Pica to Long Primer. 

\ ITALIAN, 7 sizes, Seven-line Pica to Long Primer, 

} ANTIQUE, 17 sizes, Ten-iine Pica to Nonparic!. 

| RELACK, 12 sizes, Four-lind Pica to Minion. 

\ OPEN BLACK, Ssizes, Four-line Pica to Great Primer. 

| SCRIPT, 2 sizes, Double Small Pica and Great Frimer. 

Resides, Music, Ib:ack Slope. Ornamented Letters and Lottery Figures, Peco 
Fractions, Supericrs, Astronomical and other Signs, Space Rules, Brass Rules, 
Ornamented Dashes, Long Brrces, more than 200 kinds of Flowers, and 1000 cuts 
| and Ornaments for Schocl-Books, Newspapers, and Scientific works, 
| Orders for any of these, and also for Presses, Chases, Composing-Sticks, Cases, 
Furniture, Printing Ink, or any thing required in the Printing business, will be 
| executed onthe most favourable terms, and with the utmost promptitude,a large 
stock of the Foundry articies always on hand, GEORGE BRUCE. 

New-York, Jan, 28 1832. 

iC Printers of Newspapers who publish this adveriisement, and forward a 
paper containing it to the Founary, will be allowed three dollars for it, if they pur- 
chase from the Founéry to the amountof twelve. {Feb. 18.] 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE VACKE'TS. _ 


Ships. Masters.) Days of sailing from Days ofeailing from 
New York. .! favre. 

OtdLine—Ilavre, \Depeyster, Feb. 1, Jurel Oct. ! Mar.20,July 20,Nov.2 
No.2.Chas.Carrol! ‘Clark, | ** $0, ** 10, * 1) Ap’l J,Aup. 1, Dee. } 
1.Charlemagne, ‘Rubinson,, ** 90, ** 20, * 2) "10 «678900 =O" 0 
Old Line—Ueneil¥..J.B. Pell, (Marcht, July 1, Nov. 1] "29 «6° ¢9 «6 20 
2. Mrie, J.Funk, | ** 10, ** 10, ‘* 10:-May 1 Sept.J dan.) 
}. Albany. Ilawkins, +s 90, ** 20, *§ QO *»10 30 «°° 10 


OldLino—Frazcois ist W.Skiddy |Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. 1) ’'20 "90 1 20 





Which nothing but the most intense enthusiasm could have 


| diug beds, ,belding, wine ane 





2. France, E. Punk, © 90, * 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. ! 
1. Sully, IW. W.Pell] ** 20, ** 20 * 90] 430 39 >» IE 
id Line—De Rham, weiderholdt’'May 1, Sept.l,Jon. 1) 9°20 *' co * 2 
2. Rhone. Hathaway| ‘+ 10, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 3} 


1. Formosa, Orne, i 6 20, ** 20, ** 20 10 1H "0 
Passageiathe Cabin to orfromHavie,one hundrid nd forty collars, inclu 
stores ofeveryv deseriptias« 

O}d Line.—Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles. Barke. vt Fxreharge 
Place, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agentsat Havre, Hottirguer 
& Co. Nos. t avi2, First and Seeoad lines.—Agents,Crassous & Boye corue! 
of Walland?sarlstreets, New York.—Agentset Uavre 1, FE. Quesne! Paine 
—2, Boinale.Goisgerard& Co. Allthese packets take a mailbag locked from 
the Post t Otiee. 

NEW. YORK AND LIVERPGOL PACKETS. 
Ships Magteis Daysof sailing from , wuyeal cating from 
New Yerk. | Liverpool. 


No.1.Manchester, Sketchly Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l,/Feb.16, Junel6,Oct. 1¢ 
4.York, Burdsell, . ga" & ¢ 8 $6 94, *© Q4, ** 24 
3. Caledonia, Graham, “© 16, ** 16, ** 16,'Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheflicld, Hackstaff, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** Q4,| * o ge 8 
3. Hibernia, ‘Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,) ** 16, ** 16, ** 16 
4. St. John d-Gpeneer | ** 6 * 6, * 3G) ** 84, * Ty * Be 
1. Canada, 'Wilsen, ‘© 16, “© 16, ** 16, April !,Aug. 1,Dee.1 
2.John Jay, Moldrege,, ** 24, ** 94,4 24, ‘ 8 “ B % B 
1. Pasific, Crocker, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16 
4.Napoleor Smith, edit, “Wield “Mace " tieade : Mage. | Sia 24 
3. North Aa‘rica Macy, ‘© 16, “ 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. Idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, \Harrie, os Ob 2 Oe. a4 OG fy Se 3 
3. Rritanni |Marshall |Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ** * 
{Silas Richards, Holdrege,) ‘* 8, ‘ 8, ‘* §, ‘* 24, ** @4, * 26 
1. New York, | Hoxie | «t 96, © 16, ** 16, Junet,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2.3 ilvanusJenkins Allen, 10 94, ** 4, ** @4,, ** 8 ** 6, * 8 
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